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Modern Mladonnas 


PAINTINGS BY GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 
BY PAULINE KING 


HEN the first of these pictures was exhibited, 
the artist was already very well known for his 
brilliant and interesting presentations of scenes 

of Indian life; and the modest canvas showing a family 
group might have escaped much notice, or been regarded as an unimportant turn- 
ing aside from the main issue of his career, had it not been of an order that eclipsed 
his former efforts. Preconceived ideas of the scope of Mr. Brush’s talents were 
quite swept away; it was evident that he had found a higher inspiration, which 
had brought his abilities to a finer development. 
HE impression made then of rare sincerity and directness, of a remarkable 
mingling of the graces of physical and intellectual beauty, of distinguished 
character, and of an esthetic ensemble, managed with a most charming tech- 
nique—all these qualities meeting to express a purpose wholly sweet and 
human—has been deepened by the series of paintings which have been the labor 
of the ensuing years. As each one has appeared, it has been the original and 
entirely unhampered expression of a highly artistic nature which has realized a 
certain theme in a most poetic and lovely aspect. The stamp of a strong individu- 
ality creates an attraction, and commands admiration, and Mr. Brush is to-day a 
very distinguished figure in the art of our country. He echoes the teaching of no 
modern master or school; a skilful draftsman, a clever painter, he uses his facility 
but as a means, not an end; and works as seems best to carry out his ideas, know- 
ing no criticism save that of his own consciousness, no standards save those which 
his instincts tell him are the best. 
HE, feeling by which these pictures are animated links them with an 
earlier period, when the most celebrated painters and sculptors of our era 
loved to draw or model the images of the Virgin Mother and her Divine Child. 
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Throughout the Italian Renaissance and the revivals of art in Europe, the whole 
artistic guild paid its tribute to the Madonna, and the world will never see repeated 
the enthusiasm with which their conceptions were received and the adoration in 
which they were held. The appreciation extended through all ranks of society: 
from the peasant who, in his ignorance, thought that the pictures he worshiped 
were of miraculous origin, to the nobles and popes who, fired by the discoveries of 
buried remains of antique sculpture, and filled with enthusiasm for the beauty these 
revealed, felt the most intense interest in their own masters, and valued fine works 
of art as priceless treasures. 

HOUGH both faith and a love of art have grown faint since the time when the 

Florentines made a public procession to escort an altar-piece to its destination, 

yet the pictures the world loves best are still of the Mother and Child. For one 
person who recalls the vast projects to which Leonardo da Vinci’s versatile brain 
gave birth, there are thousands who have admired ‘‘The Madonna of the Rocks,”’ 
and the fame of Raphael’s Holy Families is greater than that of his peerless 
achievement in mural painting. 

HAT a number of Madonnas are designed at the present day is due largely to 

the ideas that obtain in France, where classical and Bible incidents are consid- 

ered of equal importance for pictorial representation. In the art schools subjects 
for compositions are taken from one or the other with a truly impartial judgment, 
and the students carry this training into after life. A fine example of this French 
point of view is seen in ‘‘The Flight into Egypt,’’ by Luc Oliver Merson, which is 
well known in this country owing to numerous reproductions. But the mass of 
the religious pictures that are seen in the salons year after year are uninteresting 
and painfully insincere, often showing only the desire to attract attention by some 
novel idea, some queer sensational motive. 


NE outcome of the growth of the plein air school, and the study of peasant life, 
has been to portray the Madonna in humble gardens and interiors; again, all 
symbolism is omitted, the family tie alone is emphasized. Certain of these paint- 
ings of maternity, both of the class from which Mary came and in higher ranks 
where the bond is quite as strong, are very charming in their distinctive way. 
But whether the subject gains a certain glory from religious belief, or is the type 
of the purest and most lovely of human relations, it must be regarded as an im- 
mortal one, which appeals to the heart, the imagination, and the intellect, ever 
finding an echo in humanity’s deepest feelings, and ever ready for new reproduc- 
tion by poet or artist. 


T is the beauty of the human tie that Mr. Brush realizes to a remarkable 
degree. His own wife in her intercourse with her children has been his inspi- 

ration. Each group has a supremely natural action which the artist might have 
observed and noted just as it appeared. While the lines of composition are exqui- 
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sitely fine, it is a fineness that seems to have been gained without effort, no evidence 
of pose or labor obtrudes, and this air of repose and ease, covering the steps by 
which it is achieved, is one of the rarest, most satisfying results of art. The effect 
as a whole is rich, full, most ssthetic; no so-called idealization dims the vitality 


of each figure. 
HE character, the warmth and vigor, of living beings is shown in the unre- 
strained attitudes, the sturdy limbs, the touchingly childish faces, the innocent 
eyes that know but one world, the face of the slender young mother, who can 
never tire of the weight of their tender bodies and the touch of their clinging 
hands. 
N being true to himself and his ideals, Mr. Brush has been a true artist; he 
could not have painted as he has done had not his heart and mind been filled 
with the theme. 
N the order of completion, the portrait signed 1892, owned by Potter Palmer, 


Esq., comes first; in its simplicity and character it has the feeling that the 
early Dutch masters in their earnest striving for truth were wont to gain. The little 
boy standing to have his likeness drawn leans against his mother, who sits in an old 
carved chair. She holds him gently by the arm to help him keep the position with 
steadiness, her younger child nestles against her shoulder; the nurse who has 
come to watch the proceedings stands behind them. The figure of the artist sitting 
upon the floor is not too prominent; the ugliness of his modern garb is toned 
down into such a fine relation with the more ewesthetic group that it does not 
obtrude; his importance maintains a perfect balance in the composition. The 
color is rich and low in tone, the painting of the faces and hands is fresh, soft, and 


warm, the various textures of the garments are finely distinctive. The limitations 
of a portrait have been more strictly observed here than in the later canvases, for 
as the depth of the theme has unfolded itself to the artist’s study, his painting has 
grown grander, more intense, more lovely in feeling. 


HE second picture, owned by J. M. Sears, Esq., in Boston, shows the same boy, 
who has not yet outgrown the charm of babyhood, sitting in his mother’s lap, 
looking over a book that she holds. The pair are out of doors under a tree; the 
New England hills, dappled with farms and fences and rows of trees, stretch out 
beyond. While the other was thought to be most interesting, this was recognized 
as remarkable. Here was a man who could paint like an old master, inspired by 
his own family and the fields of his Vermont home. The artistic world, surprised 
by the development, and captivated by so unusual a work of art, did not yet 
realize what Mr. Brush would make of the subject, what its full meaning would be 
to him. This was shown in the third picture, which is also owned by Mr. Sears. 
Can the memory recall or the imagination suggest a more exalted yet more touch- 
ing conception of motherhood than this? The woman bends her head to the soft, 
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blond one of her child; her expression is all tenderness, protection, devotion; 
a certain sadness broods over her—a sadness inseparable from the thought of the 
future life that must come to the little one. She needs no crown, she is sanctified 
by her affection. The little girl crouches against the motherly bosom with a 
winsome, childish movement; her nude figure has the marvelous grace of child- 


hood. The painting is on as large lines artistically as it is intellectually. 

UCH are the standards that Mr. Brush has maintained, by such he is to be 
judged, and the judgment rings true of his subsequent work. There is no 
diminution of value in the examples of his style that are considered gems of the 
collections at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, the Met- 

ropolitan Museum, New York, and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
N R. BRUSH is now at an age when his powers are at their prime. He was 
born at Shelbyville, Tennessee, in 1855, and went to New York when 
sixteen years old, where he studied in the school of the National Academy of 
Design for two seasons. From there he went to Paris, where he was under the 
tuition of Géréme until 1880. In this year his first picture, ‘‘Miggles,’’ taken 

from Bret Harte’s story, was hung at the Society of American Artists. 
PON his return to this country, Mr. Brush devoted himself to painting 
Indians, living in the West and in Canada in order to study them under the 
most favorable conditions, and to get an insight into their primitive ways and cus- 
toms, that are all too rapidly disappearing. At the time he observed, with much 
humor, that the half-civilized creatures hanging around the towns were usually so 
depraved and hideous that they dispelled all illusions concerning the noble red 
man; but in their wild, free condition, the young braves at their hunts, their 


games and dances, in the pride and joy of their athletic strength, were like bronze 
statues come to life, and recalled the fine physical life of the ancient Greeks. 
R. BRUSH worked with careful fidelity. His compositions were strikingly 


picturesque, and painted with vigor and decision. At the first thought it 
seems utterly inconsistent that the same hand should have painted these very 
realistic Indian pictures and those which are the subject of this essay; but on 
more thorough consideration this opinion is dispelled, and one sees that the same. 
desire for character, and the beauty of reality, and the same noble feeling underlie 
them both. 
HE first were the expression of a young man, fresh from the schools and still 
a scholar, conscientiously working out his ideas with much of the erudeness 


if all the vigor of youth; the latter are the perfected achievement of one who has 
forgotten the lessons he learned from other artists for those he has learned from 
nature, and who has seen far beneath superficial appearances, into the realm of 


the spirit and the soul. 
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HOME- MAKER 


Oh! for a home on a windy height, 
Close by the sounding sea! 
A castle, rising clear and white, 
Above a spreading lea! 
Where the far sea-view, from the rough rock walls, 
The sweep of the low, wide land, 
Will give to the soul in the stately halls 
An uplift pure and grand. 


Oh! for a home in a humble town, 
A garden of bloom and green, 
With little of wealth and less renown— 
As the twilight hour serene! 
Where the voices of friends are mingled oft— 
In song, in sorrow, in mirth, 
And a sweet content pervades it, soft 
As the summer-time to earth. 


Oh! for a home by the shadowy wood, 
Away from the million schemes! 

A home where the whispering leaves are good 
To the man who works and dreams! 

Who digs in the soil for his daily bread, 
Strong and patient and free; 

Who dreams, while a wild bird overhead 
Sings of eternity! 


But whether on seagirt, windy height, 
Or hard by the forest wild, 
Or round the cottage candle light 
In converse glad and mild— 
Oh! for a home in the heart of love! 
The sea and the wood may fade; 
Ever the good God reigns above— 
And the soul? it is undismayed! 
CHARLES W. STEVENSON 
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HALF-TIMBER 


BY ROBERT C. 


‘In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere.”’ 


F ever we had a characteristic style 
| of architecture in America it was 
our early interpretation of Italian 
Renaissance imported in a more or 
less Anglified form by way of the mother 
country, translated into brick or wood, 
and in these days variously styled 
‘‘Colonial,’’ ‘‘Georgian,’’ or ‘‘American 
Renaissance.’’ Had the colonies been 
founded two hundred years earlier, our 
most truly historic national architecture 
would probably remind us of the Goth 
rather than of the Greek or Roman. 

Regardless of these early traditions, 
the Anglo-Saxon blood within us still 
retains enough of the old Gothic fire to 
warm toward the half-timbered architec- 
ture of England. Its rugged honesty 
and robust picturesqueness appeal to 
many of us more strongly than the cold 
refinements of a classic tradition, feebly 
imitating in wood or brick the elegance 
of stone and marble. Viollet-le-Duc and 
Victor Hugo, presenting vivid pictures 
of the architecture of the Middle Ages, 
have shown how an alien architecture as 
well as an alien literature overflowed 
Europe when the ruins of Rome were 
uncovered. 

Against that which Ruskin has named 
“the foul flood of the Renaissance,’ 
England’s sturdy insularity and the 
rugged virility of her people were stoutly 
opposed. Within her shores the medi- 
geval flame has never been quite extin- 
guished, and burns to-day more brightly 
than in the time of Wren and Inigo 
Jones, whose work seems now to have 
been exotic. To speak of ‘English 
domestic architecture’ is inevitably to 
suggest half-timber and casements, 
gables, and mullioned windows, red tiled 
roofs, and clustered chimneys. It is to 
suggest at once the informal rambling 
plan built upward in picturesque masses, 
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AND CASEMENTS 


SPENCER, JR. 


the gleam of plaster barred with 
weather-stained oak among hoary trees, 
or walls of mellowed stone or brick 
covered with ivy from base to parapet. 

With the abominations of ‘‘Victorian 
Gothic,’’ and ‘‘Queen Anne,’’ more espe- 
cially our own interpretation of these 
aberrations of style, the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Elizabethan and Tudor 
periods has little in common. In 
France and Germany the picturesque 
half-timber architecture of the Middle 
Ages, with its wealth of Gothic original- 
ity and invention, although more com- 
pletely destroyed by strife and super- 
seded by other styles, and thus lacking 
in the numerical force of well-preserved 
examples, still bears witness to the won- 
derful vitality of all building in the days 
when the craftsman carving the porch of 
a humble manoir wrought with the same 
passion for beauty and truth as the 
favored sculptor carving a saint in the 
porch of a great cathedral. 

In those days, to the humblest farm- 
house might have been applied Long- 
fellow’s lines: 

‘‘Nothing useless is or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest.’’ 

And the most interesting and charac- 
teristic phase of American architecture 
to-day, in foreign eyes if not in our own, 
has in it somewhat of the virility of the 
old work; the English manor suggest- 
ing more of comfortable and informal 
planning, the French manoir more of 
refinement and elegance in mass and 
structural detail. 

The most interesting early works of 
Richardson, McKim, Peabody, Eyre, 
Wheelright, and Emerson, all lean 
toward the picturesque and the romantic. 
Only within the past decade have our 
famous architects succumbed, almost 
without exception, to the formal and 
coldly intellectual spirit of classicism in 
the designing of country houses. 
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HOUSE ON THE LAKE SHORE DRIVE AT EVANSTON 
ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR., ARCHITECT 
R. R. Kendall, Associate 


The development of American domes- 
tic architecture under the united efforts 
of a group of Eastern architects, well 
educated, broadened by European travel 
and study, and bound together by ties of 
common training and ideals, was rapid. 

To the service of a public ignorant of 
architecture as a fine art, surrounded on 
every side by ugly and ill-planned 
homes, these men and others gave their 
youthful enthusiasm and their pains- 
taking care. 

The best examples of their earlier 
work have since inspired many of their 
most talented countrymen, and not a few 
of their foreign colleagues as well. 

Just now the formal house and the 
formal garden are the fashion; but some- 
thing of the freedom and honesty of 
what for lack of a better name may be 
called the ‘‘picturesque’’ in architecture 
is bound to assert itself in the works of 
the men who do their own thinking, who 
love to invent, and scorn mere fashion- 
mongering. 


Whether we like it or not, we shall 
have fads and fashions in architecture as 
long as the great majority of people and 
those who serve them as tailors, dress- 
makers, or architects find it easier to 
follow a fashion than to think for them- 
selves. 

Until recent years the fashion in the 
West has been a frank and rather crude 
eclecticism, with only enough clean-cut 
work having or following intelligently a 
well-defined style to prove the rule of 
commonplace heterogeneity. 

Now that a few people in this part of 
the country are beginning to know some- 
thing about architecture, and a few more 
begin to appreciate the difference be- 
tween an architect and a builder, we are 
producing some thoughtfully designed, 
well-studied buildings along conven- 
tional lines, chiefly Colonial or Renais- 
sance. 

Western examples of careful, consis- 
tent designing in the spirit of the old 
half-timbered work are so few and 
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THE STAIRCASE BAY 


widely separated as to require long and 
patient search for their discovery. 

On the Lake Shore Drive, in South 
Evanston, is the home of the Evanston 
Boat Club, which by the way is itself a 
rather unsuccessful attempt at half-tim- 
bered picturesqueness. 

Looking south from this club-house 
along the drive may be seen the sub- 
ject of these illustrations—a brick and 
half-timber house with solid timber 





THE ENTRANCE PORCH 
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FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


porches, a house so at variance with the 
common ‘‘vernacular’’ as probably to 
seem to the average observer more of an 
affectation than do certain houses in the 
modern colonial style of which there are 
several examples not many miles away. 

In this instance, however, the style is 
scarcely an affectation, since the owner 
is an Englishman by birth and educa- 
tion, who appreciates the charm of the 
homes of his ancestors. 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 


Neither is it a copy or an adaptation 
of a foreign example. It is not even 
consistently and thoroughly English, for 
the plan is modern, and suited to local 
conditions and the lake-shore site. 

In structure and detail, local methods 
of construction, local materials, and the 
limitations of cost were factors affecting 
the design; while a certain French chic 
and elegance were purposely given fo 
the composition and massing as well as 
to exterior details, particularly those 
having a structural significance. 

The plan, however, was studied and 
determined first for comfort and con- 
venience and for individual expression 
of its organic parts. The front and 
entrance porches, the staircase, the liv- 
ing-room, the dining-room, and the 
working department are each individual- 
ized as parts of a fairly harmonious 
whole in plan and in exterior compo- 
sition. The strong lines of the overhang 
and timber girt, and the vigorous wall 
surface treatment, serve to give unity to 
the whole. 

The average 


— 


house is weak in the 


second story and attic. The hipped 
roofs and narrow dormers of ‘‘correct 
colonial’’ mean loss of attic space and 
poor ventilation. For a roomy, service- 


able attic, the gable is more logical than 
the hip-roof. 

Many houses become too small for 
their original builders. Families in- 
erease until there are no longer enough 
chambers to go around, and the advent 
of guests means a disturbance of fixed 
sleeping arrangements. 

Many houses remain adequate in the 
first floor and become too small above. 

Why not oftener do as has been done 
here, and solve the awkward problem of 
the roomy veranda by jutting over it with 
the second floor? Here it is an organic 
part of the house, giving the interest of 
light and shade, void and solid to the 
east front. 

As seen from the north, the house 
seems braced by its mass against the 
gales which winter hurls landward from 
the lake. Against the long, simple roof 
as a foil, the picturesque staircase, bay 
and entrance porch form an interesting 
group. To the south the mullioned bays 
open broadly, flooding the floors with 
sunshine, and giving a panorama of long 
lines of white surf and the blue expanse 
of Lake Michigan beyond. In summer 
the many casement windows open out- 
ward to invite the cool lake breezes. 
Built on a foundation of Lemont lime- 
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SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 
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A PICTURESQUE VIEW 


stone, the superstructure is of local com- 
mon brick with red mortar joints, a 
timber girt above spanning the openings, 


and carrying the ovorhanging upper 


stories of rough surfaced cement mixed 
with pure white Milford sand on metal 
lath, ribbed with unplaned boards dipped 
in dull red shingle-stain and flush with 
the cement. 


The heavy gable rafters, which take 


the place of verge-boards, are painted 
white, and so are the ridges. 

The foundation of this house above 
grade is a unique example of the use 
of Illinois limestone on edge. This 
was done for the color effect. Here the 
stones form a sort of seam-face ashlar, 
selected for rich yellow and orange 
weather stains, successfully laid only by 
dint of the most strenuous superinten 
dence on the part of the architects. 

Up to the present time they have not 
only grown richer in color, but have 
proven quite as durable as though laid 
in the usual way. 

The solid yellow-pine timbers of the 


THE LIVING-ROOM BAY 


porch are a foot square—the middle one 
twelve by fourteen inches. The timber 
girt across the front is a single stick 
of clear yellow pine twenty-eight feet 
long and twelve inches square. The con- 
struction of gables and overhangs is 
everywhere solid, honest timber-work, 
and paint does not cover up sham. 

The yellow pine below was oiled and 
permitted to weather, then protected 
with a coating of dull spar-varnish. 
Only those who have seen them can 
appreciate fully the beauty and honesty 
of solid timber porches. 

To the architect, to whom a suburban 
or country house is something more than 
a mere potboiler, the problem of the 
American ‘‘porch’’ is a serious one. 
The cheap-looking ‘“‘lean-to’’ affairs 
running half-way round a house, so 
popular with the average layman, are 
his béte noir. 

Right here let me say that I do not 
wish to abolish the roomy porch or the 
outdoor room. Let us have them wher- 
ever they suit the requirements of our 
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climate and the purposes of our habita- 
tion. But let us have them designed 
thoughtfully. Let them be always an 
integral and inseparable part of the 
house, designed in the same spirit and 
built of equally good materials. 

A porch may be larger than the larg- 
est room in a 
house, and yet 
be so planned 
as to deprive no 
room of abun- 
dant sunshine. 
It should be so 
placed in rela- 
tion to the street 
and adjacent 
houses as to in- 
sure the great- 
est privacy and 
the most pleas- 
ing outlook, 
and this is sel- 
dom on the 
street side. 

Within, our 
lake-shore 
home is so 
quiet in color 
that you leave 
it with no vivid 
impression as 
to any particu- 
lar room. The 
walls are a dull 
purplish red in 
the halls and 
stairway, a rose 
satin tapestry 
paper in the 
reception- 


room. In the 
living-room a 
rich inter- 


mingling of harmonious dull greens, 
with touches of blue and hints of yellow 
in a small pattern, harmonizes quietly 
with the crepe-like effect of the lighter, 
cooler gray-green of the dining-room. 
Ceilings, all in dull buff, beginning above 
the picture-rail, unite the rooms, which 
are finished below in birch. The broad 
fireplace, built for service, is of red 
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brick, with a generous mantel of satiny, 
eurly birch, on which stands a clock, 
the case specially designed for its place 
to contain an English chime-clock. 

The hall and staircase, with its seat 
and tall mullioned bay, is in white oak, 
and leads to an upper hall so large and 
well lighted as 
to form a very 
useful and in- 
viting living- 
room. 

The guest- 
room beyond, 
with its broad 
window-seat 
bearing an ar- 
ray of potted 
geraniums, 
overlooks the 
lake from 
southeast to 


north. Wood- 
work is in 
white enamel 


finish, with a 
rich light red 
and white paper 
on the walls, 
above which 
frieze and ceil- 
ing are all one, 
with a good, 
tiny red-spot 
pattern on a 
cream -white 
ground. 

The house, 
furnished 
throughout for 
comfort and 
use, is eminent- 
iy homelike 
and livable. 

The informal domestic character of the 
exterior is a true index of the comfort 
and hospitality within, which is never 
more manifest than on a raw and stormy 
Sunday, when a fire blazes on the hearth, 
and through the rain-dimmed windows 
the white crests show far out upon the 
sea of leaden waters, and the surf pounds 
and roars along the beach. 
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HIS tide of the year—this full 

| tide that reaches to all doors—too 

often bears upon its ample waters 

nothing better than wreckage, 

mere things. Would that we could 

express ourselves adequately in each 

ribbon-tied mystery, put some wit or wis- 

dom into the humble-serviceable or the 
eesthetic-trivial memento. 

Sunsets are not for sale by the yard; 
if they were there would still be the agi 
tating question as to what style of sunset 
best fills the requirements of the modern 
taste. 

“Oh, see that old tree against the red 
sunset!’’ exclaimed the enthusiastic 
maid. 

‘‘Nay,’’ responded the youth by her 
side, wearily and with averted eyes, 
‘‘nay, do not look at it; it is posing for 
a Christmas card or a poster.’’ 

Thus do we saddle unconscious nature 
with our latter-day thought. 

A mullen stood on the hillside, where 
the sun lingered longest, loitering 
through the August days to the hot, 
shrill music of the locust. The mullen 
was pale green, and its leaves were 
downy as breast of rabbit; its yellow 
bloom was a spike of efflorescence, tall 
and distinguished. 

In the autumn the mullen turned to a 
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rusty brown, the leaves bent till their 
erumpled tips lay back against the tall 
stem, the wind dried them, the frost 
colored them, and in November the 
mullen had become a stately candela- 
brum, perfect in its bronze simulation. 

But it was the mullen in its summer 
dress that all unconsciously posed for 
the artist, and was translated into a 
woven rug. The snow now lies on the 
Hurricane Mountain, it fills the mullen’s 
seed-cups and its wrinkled leaves, but the 
summer color has been caught and kept 
by the loom. 

The weaver dyed her pale, keen yel- 
lows and tender greens, she stripped 
with her own hands the lengths of new 
cloth, then she threw her shuttle back 
and forth, perhaps to the strange words 
of some incantation, some wind rhythm, 
till from the loom came the softest, the 
most delicious rag-stuff ever made, the 
mullen apotheosized. 

Rag rug, indeed! It is the summer, 
the hillside, and the sweet Adirondack 
fragrance coming to one in short lengths. 

A mullen pillow—would that not be 
restful? Lengths for a pillow-cover or 
for bookease curtains can be bought for 
two or three dollars, with the summer 
legend thrown in for langniep. 

These rugs are to be found at The 
Settle in New York City. Here, too, are 
the Betsey Ross rugs in blue and white, 
in green and white, and in mixed colors, 
with a decorative touch in the borders. 
The warp of these modern rag rugs is 
toned to match the woof, or to contrast 
pleasingly with it. One nice piece, a 
yard or so in length, made by Miss 
Kirchner, has a peacocky iridescence; 
a brilliant bit of an experiment; a band 
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of fuzzy woof in the midst of the plain 
weaving makes a pleasant variety in the 
surface quality. These Betsey Ross 
rugs cost from two dollars and a half 
upward, according to the size, and are 
pretty for country houses. Still another 
experiment in rag-weaving is the use of 
cloth strips for both warp and woof; this 
gives a basket or block effect. 

The Settle, conformable to its comfort- 
able name, offers one the choice of some 
good bits of peasant china, the cheerful 
sort that makes a breakfast-table some- 
thing to be grateful for. A charming 
printed India crepe begs for a buyer. 
Who would not like to have a curtain 
with a sort of Noah’s-ark pattern upon 
it, where fallow-deer, trees, and swans 
are perpetuated in good colors? Here, 
too, are the corn-husk baskets made by 
Miss Francis, and before Christmas-time 
the Deerfield baskets may also be here 
for sale. 

Have you ever been to Deerfield? If 
not, it would be well for you to give 
yourself a Christmas present, in or out of 
season, and go there and buy a basket; 
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for Deerfield is—well, it is just Deer- 
field, and that is enough. Its baskets 
are of two kinds, the palm-leaf, woven in 
the up-two-down-one stitch like the 
Panama hats. This makes a light, deli- 
eate basket; it comes in the flat, square 
shape, with a cover suitable for a hand- 
kerchief-box, also in the flat, round 
shape, in trays and in other pleasing 
and useful forms. The prices vary from 
thirty-five cents to three dollars. The 
Pocumtuck basket is quite unlike this, 
and resembles the Navajo; though made 
of other materials and dissimilar in 
colors, it is the style of weave that sug- 
gests its Indian relative. 

All shapes are here—round, square, 
bowl-shaped, covered, and uncovered. 
For color there is blue, green, yellow, 
reds, and browns. Many are made of the 
self-colored material with other tints 
woven in. The dyes are worthy—not the 
aniline quacks so quick to attain but so 
quick to lose. The Deerfield dyes are 
almost wholly made from vegetable 
stuffs. 

Names have most naturally and for 
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convenience attached themselves to the 
Pocumtuck basket. The peacock feather 
speaks for itself, as do the bronze 
brown tornado and the marigold; the 
dryad’s basket has the glossy purple- 
black stem of the maidenhair fern 
woven in as a part of its structure. 
Cat-tail and rush from the swampy 
places, the swale that grows by the 
brookside, and the sweet meadow-g1 
combine to give the name to the meadow 
basket. The names are elastic, as all 
names should be; a hint is enough to set 
one a-dreaming. 

Do not hope ever to get two baskets 
alike; the fancy of a basket-maker must 
be free, possibly sometimes erratic. It is 
a pleasure to think that this basket that 
I possess is just itself, the only one in 
the world—its faults, its virtues, are its 
own; itis an individual. 

A certain delectable family had seven 


ass 


children; it had also twelve blue china 
plates; around the border of these plates 
was an enchanting set of four donkeys 
that alternated with four trees. Now 


eleven of these plates were just alike, 
but the twelfth—oh, that twelfth! On 
that one, one dear donkey had distin- 
guished himself by mismatchment. 
His hind quarters did not quite fit on 
his fore quarters; there was a jog in his 


gait, a suggestion of a fling in the back 
legs that removed him far and away 
from his humdrum companions; his 


misfortunes made his fortune, he was 
the beloved of the children, he was fh¢ 


donkey, the one to be won at table by 
good behavior, the coveted one, the only 
one. We all want an only one, even if 
it be only a donkey. 

If unluckily you cannot go to Deer 


field to buy your basket, then write to 
the representative of the industry and 


find out about the sizes, shapes, and 
the prices; the address is Mrs. Richard 
Arms, Deerfield, Massachusetts. Of 


course Deerfield is the objective point 
for all good people; Paris has lost its 
prestige; but if one goes to this Mecca, 
still there is no objection to his stopping 
at the town of New York on his way to 
or from. 
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Some one on beauty bent went to Chi- 
eago and ordered a lamp-shade of one 
who does things of this sort in the art- 
and-crafty way. After seeing one shade 
and purchasing it, this one-on-beauty- 
bent was inclined to order another, but 
on consideration she thought it best to 
see what New York had to offer. But 
the order went back to the Chicago 
worker, ‘‘Make me another shade; New 
York has nothing so good.”’ 

Immediately after Thanksgiving the 
Arts and Crafts Society of Chicago will 
have an exhibition in the workshop 
at the Woman’s Temple. Of course 
no one can speak authoritatively about 
anything that an artist or an artist 
workman will or will not do at a given 
time; there is a sketchiness about the 
character of an artist, and time limits 
are seeming lions in his path; but speak- 
ing by faith, it seems fair to promise 
good things to be seen at this exhibition, 
where everything is born of the spirit 
and made by the hand. Some new 
names will appear on the catalogue, 
especially among the metal-workers. 
The architects are to have the pleasure 
of seeing the fine tiles made by Mercer. 
These Moravian tiles from Doylstown, 
Pennsylvania, are said to be a link 
between the New America and the Old 
Spain, and have a rare quality of glaze 
so long associated with the Spanish tile. 
To say that Mrs. Gardiner, of Boston, 
has in her new house intrusted the tiling 
to Mereer is to guarantee the artistic 
quality of the work. 

I met a friend in the street yesterday. 
‘‘We are seven,’’ she announced. 

‘‘Really?’’ I asked. ‘‘Seven what? Or 
are you only Wordsworthing?”’ 

‘“We are seven basket-makers of Chi- 
eago,’’ she said, proudly. 

‘‘And will you exhibit at the Arts and 
Crafts?’ 

‘Yes, as an annex to the Deerfield 
baskets.”’ 

So here is another attraction to the 
Woman’s Temple immediately after 
Thanksgiving. 

Let us not be too grudging about New 
York; New York is not entirely barren. 
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She has, by proxy, at least a pleasant 
showing at the Woman’s Exchange. In 
a little corner Miss Vera Polakoff ex- 
hibits and sells the Russian household 
industries. Genuine things these are, 
with some choice bits of handiwork 
which were done by the serfs in the 
days of bondage, with also some modern 
work. Alas! one must acknowledge that 
the older things are far and away better 
than the things made to-day. Swift are 
the shuttles of to-day, rapid is the trans- 
portation, instantaneous the communica- 
tion. We absorb China, Russia, the 
South Sea Islands, and the Land of the 
Midnight Sun with a gulp and never a 
grimace of effort. India, Persia, or 
Alaska cannot hide their secrets of tex- 
ture, of form, or of color. We heap high 
as Fuji-san our cheap imitations of 
what it took Japan centuries to evolve. 
We know all, we do all, and we get, we 
sell—behold, we are civilized! What do 
we get? What do we hold? We get 
the substance of things. The heart, the 
soul (even things have a soul), the soul 
escapes us. Commercialism is the name 
of the little god that we worship, and 
chaff is what we offer up to him. 

“But now and then truth-speaking 
things shame the angel’s veiling wings,”’ 
and hope takes us by the hand. 

1 beg your pardon for having left you 
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standing so long at the Vera Polakoff 
eorner. See these old pieces of linen 
drawn-work; so heavy are they with the 
stitches that they droop in the hand and 
threaten to slide from the grasp. The 
work is nearly a yard wide. I say work, 
not decoration, for the hand-work has 
become the fabric. The design is gro- 
tesque in its detail, made up of human 
figures, of animals and trees; but so 
fine is the sense of spacing that the 
result is immensely satisfactory. These 
laces, too, are good in effect, in- texture, 
and in color, whether narrow or wide, 
of silk or of linen. The peasant buckle, 
for belt or for cloak, is satisfactory; it 
is not made of pure silver by any means, 
but it is of a good color and with variety 
of design. Some of them have color 
introduced in the bits of glass, generally 
red. These buckles cost from fifty cents 
to two dollars, the laces from thirty 
cents a yard to three dollars. Peasant 
gorgeousness displays itself in the silk 
shawls. Twelve to fifteen dollars wil 
purchase a whole garden of roses or 
posies of some kind lying in stripes on 
deep plum-color or black. You may 
send me one of these shawls for my 
Christmas, thanks, for you may well 
thank me for telling you of these things. 

1 have been a-pottering, and I come 
back to Chicago to find much pleasure in 
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the Newcomb work. O’Brien has some 
engaging pieces—mugs of green and 
blue and pale tan, or cream. The de- 
signs are along the line that we have 
come to look for in this ware—-good 
designs, too, with a hint of originality 
that suggests a promise of many inter- 
esting things to come. 

The Rookwood has taken a start, and 
has happily escaped for a time from the 
irritating iteration of its glitter and its 
shallow sparkle. This new dull-surfaced 
ware is to be credited to Van Briggle, 
who formerly worked with the Rook- 
wood people, but who has now gone to 
the Far West, and will there continue 
his experiments. These experiments! 
How full they are of the something that 
we call quality, that which is lacking 
when a man knows too much; how beau- 
tiful is that piece of work produced at 
the moment that a man is still innocent 


but not ignorant. Ah! these are the 
things that are vital. This new pottery 


is thick, simple as regards form, and is 
waxy of texture; it has that sort of qual- 
ity that tempts one to take a vase ora 
bowl in the hand in order to feel its 
beauty. 

Something might be said in criticism 
of the figure motif that animates some of 
the pieces; but after all is said, the fact 
remains that a man must select his own 
type of beauty in decoration, and through 
elimination grow to his best. The work 
of Van Briggle is to be found in Cleve- 


land, at Selzer’s, where, too, is the 
attractive peasant china on which bright 
flowers strew themselves unblushingly 


in tidy knots or sprigs in profusion 
china that gives a spur to the jaded taste 
and reminds one of that far-off 


time 
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when one took pleasure without criticism 
(which as every one now knows is very 
reprehensible, to say the least); that 
good time when red was red and Art was 
uncapitalized. Other good things are to 
be found at the full counters of Selzer’s, 
for he buys much and he buys well; but 
there, as everywhere, one must possess 
the magnet that attracts toward the dis- 
tinguished bit as against the common- 
place though expensive. 

In Cleveland, as at O’Brien’s, I saw 
those delightful reproductions in color 
of Henri Riviére’s. One may buy for a 
few dollars an evening of perfect repose, 
incarnated in a gray-blue piece of paper, 
where over a pictured hill a shepherd 
leads or drives his flocks. To lie at ease 
and look at this pastoral should rest the 
tired man, even if it did recall the say- 
ing of the humorous Willie, ‘‘How much 
pleasanter it is to ride in a cab and 
think how much pleasanter it is to ride 
in a cab than itis to walk, than it is to 
walk and think how much pleasanter it 
is to ride in a cab than it is to walk.”’ 

One, however, need not lie awake 
nights sorrowing over the lot of this 
blue-gray peasant amid his flock. It 
would seem to me to be a very quiet, 
restful lot to be done in such fiat tints 
on ingrained gray paper, and to be hung 
on the wall as a symbol of rest. While 
one watches this shepherd, perchance the 
thought will be tenderly drawn back 
through the dim spaces of what we call 
time, and will somewhere meet with 
those other shepherds that watched their 
flocks by night. Thus shall our Christ- 
mas of to-day hold fast in spirit with 
that initial one nineteen hundred years 
ago. 
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AN INGLE-NOOK. DESIGNED BY THE CRAFTERS 














THE CORCORAN MANSION 


BY 


N Lafayette Square, one of the most 
| famous spots in Washington, at the 
corner of H Street and Connecticut 
Avenue, stands the Corcoran man- 
sion, which is exciting much interest at 
the present time as the Washington home 
of the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. It 
was built by Governor Swann, of Mary- 
land, in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and it is much larger than it 
appears to be from the street, and suffi- 
ciently imposing to attract attention 
from strangers not previously advised 
of its history. It has famous neighbors, 
being situated near old St. John’s, the 
church home of many presidents; the 
residence of the Secretary of State, John 
Hay; General Jackson’s statue; the 
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White House and Washington monu- 
ment; and the Lafayette Memorial sur- 
rounded by rare old trees. Originally 
the main entrance was on the H Street 
side, but this was closed during the oecu- 
pancy of Senator Brice, and a handsome 
arched driveway was built. This con- 
ducts one through massive iron gates at 
the farther end to a courtyard, opening 
upon which is the grand entrance, at the 
extreme eastern end of the house. The 
beautiful gardens, inclosed by a high 
brick wall, are on the Connecticut 
Avenue side, past which daily for more 
than fifty years the fashion of Washing- 
ton has ebbed and flowed. 

In 1841 the friends of Daniel Webster, 
then Seeretary of State, purchased and 
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HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


From a Photograph, copyright by G. G. Bain 
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presented to him this classic edifice in 
token of the high esteem in which they 
held him. It was here in the following 
year that he concluded the negotiations 
of the important Ashburton treaty, by 
which the line defining the British pos- 
sessions 
northeast of 


minutes before the arrival of the provost 
marshal of Columbia, who, at the insti- 
gation of the uncompromising Stanton, 
had come to seize the property as belong- 
ing to an enemy of the United States, 
for it was well known that Mr. Corco- 

ran’s sym- 
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Mr. Web- acy. 
ster’s well- The first 
known im- really fa- 
providence mous ball 
and finan- given here 
cial careless- was in 1866, 
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heavy sums 
of money to the illustrious statesman. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. 
Coreoran left for Europe, asking his 
personal friend, Count de Montholon, 
the French minister in Washington, to 
protect his home. The astuteness of the 
French nobleman was shown in his hasty 
occupancy of the mansion, which then 
became the legation of France; and the 
tricolor was floating over it just two 


Brice, from 
Ohio, was 
the next distinguished occupant, and 
during the six years he resided here 
Washington society was entertained with 
a lavish hospitality hitherto unap- 
proached. Some important changes 
were made at this time, notably the 
Brice Court, mentioned above. At his 
death it remained vacant until two years 
ago, when perhaps a warmer and equally 
lavish weleome was extended to society 
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by the present distinguished and 


Senator, the Hon. Chauncey M. De} 
epew 


Miss May Paln 


Here, in a few short weeks, Mr. |] 
will bring his bride. 
who is as clever as she is diploma 
especially fitted to dispense hospitali 
this ornate old home. 
a patriotic American because she wa 
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known geniality, will make invitat 


to these illustrious gatherings desir 
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paragement of others. Still, cheerful- 
ness and color do much to compensate 
for a certain pleasant profusion of orna- 
mentation. 

The grand entrance opens on the long 
corridor, which is decorated in red and 
white; the same color scheme prevails 
in the inner hall and aleove. This hall 
leads to the yellow drawing-room, the 
walls of which are hung with tapestry, 
heavy gilt-framed panels breaking the 
long walls. This room displays a rich- 
ness which is not lessened by the ornate 
ceiling in white and gold. From here 
we pass to the ball-room (or music-room), 
which is done in white and green, and 
opens into a long closed-in veranda over- 
looking the gardens. No changes will 
be made this winter. 
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catching the expression of faces to the 
life as few others of any nation have 
been able todo. In speaking of Velas- 
quez, I have already said that he had 
this same ability to capture the expres- 
sion of things and people in the Spanish 
way, that is, with peculiar acuteness. 
No Duteh literalist could compare with 
any of them in this peculiar acumen. 
Velasquez was greater than any one of 
the group which had this peculiar abil- 
ity, because he was of finer grain, copy- 
ing nature with consummate reserve as 
well as force. 

Murillo had this Spanish acuteness, 
and manifested it boldly in his youth. 
In later life he followed the school of 
Raphael—something quite different and 
very un-Spanish. Carlo Dolci was also 
a follower of the school of Raphael, and 
his pictures were numerous in Spain, 
though he was still living and about the 
same age as Murillo. It was only after 
many years of his life were spent that 
Murillo commenced to follow the style 
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of Dolci; that is, after the latter’s pic- 
tures had time to arrive in Spain. 

By examining any one of the purely 
religious works of Murillo, it is easy to 
see that they are all little Raphaels, both 
in composition and treatment, differing 
only as each man’s personality is unlike 
another’s. It was the fashion to do it in 
this way, so that we may judge that 
Murillo’s change of style was more from 
love of popularity than from artistic 
impulse. He also became religiously 
inclined and loved to please the ecclesi- 
astics, who always liked best the manner 
of Raphael in their church decorations. 
This ‘‘school of Raphael’’ had become a 
fetish, and it grew to be very weak and 
pretty in its mannerisms. So when the 
Spaniard commenced to follow the 
leader, he also followed the weakness 
of the leader’s little painterlettes. But 
giving even an imitator his due, it must 
be admitted that Murillo always felt his 
native blood coursing in his veins, and 
never quite lost the qualities which made 
the rude Ribera so fine and kept Velas- 
quez’s head and shoulders above the 
others. 

All the names mentioned thus far 


(except Raphael’s) belong to men who 


lived with Murillo, though they were 
somewhat older. Add to these Rubens, 
who visited Spain, and Van Dyck and 
Rembrandt, who remained in the north, 
and Claude Lorraine, who was born a 
Frenchman, but spent his life in Italy, 
and the connections are completed. 
With Claude came modern landscape 
painting, so that all these men could 
paint a deal of sentiment when making 
outdoor effects. Murillo was the last 
of the grand coterie as far as Spain was 
concerned, as the war of the Spanish 
Succession came on (the one in which 
Marlborough won fame), the Spanish 
king, Charles II., was a washed-out heir 
of a splendid line, and all things Span- 
ish ‘‘went where the woodbine twineth.”’ 
More than a century stretched out its 
palsied existence before Spain had the 
vitality to raise a remarkable artist, and 
when he came it was the wild Goya who 
scintillated. 
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The Netherlands were just as badly 
off. England bred artists during that 
bloodless eighteenth century, and the 
grand art of France grew up to people the 
world with pictures. Germany was still 
worse off, as during the lives of all these 
noted men she had nothing to show. 
For two whole centuries she produced 
nothing greater than the vague genius of 
Raphael Mengs, Angelica Kauffmann 
not being a German at all, though often 
mistakenly counted as such. 

Murillo was born in Seville, and lived 
his life there, painting her churches with 
decorations which the world has admired 
very sincerely. He was christened on 
the first day of January, 1618, about 
eighteen years after the birth of Velas- 
quez. The sometimes expressed opinion 
that he was born at Pilas in 1613 ap- 
pears to have no foundation. It sounds 
very Spanish to tell that he came from 
a decayed noble family, but there was 
still the good blood in his veins. At ten 
years of age his parents were both dead, 
so that the boy was apprenticed to an 
artist-uncle of the dry old Italian-imitat- 
ing school, who taught him to mix colors, 
and fortunately to draw admirably. 

. This uncle, Castillo, moved away from 
Seville and left Murillo, still a mere 
youth, to his own resources. All the 
Spanish artists seem to have been put at 
still-life painting when pupils, making 
endless studies of green-grocers’ stock, 
with pots and pans; and they painted 
beggars too, all their tatters and rags 
put to the best account. This ragged- 
beggar habit was peculiar to the Spanish 
apprentices in art. Though all of them 
used it as a good drill, Murillo made 
master works of his efforts, leaving us 
large and valuable examples, possibly 
his best product. So the boy preserved 
beggars, pots, pans, and vegetables in 
oil, as the fishermen packed sardines; 
sold what he could in the market-place, 
as the custom was in Spain to dispose of 
oil-goods of all sorts in the outdoor 
market; piling up what did not sell. 
There was much trade with South 
America, which caused many samples to 
go to that far country, and created a mis- 
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taken legend that the young artist visited 
the New World. 

The accumulated store of pictures 


found a purchaser one day, making the 
young man so inflated with riches that 
he started for Italy without bidding 
adieu to his relatives. Getting as far as 
Madrid, where Velasquez was in full 
tide of success, the latter befriended 
him, opened the doors of palaces and 
museums, and the glories of the Italian 
and Flemish masters to his acut« 
bilities. 

An artist named Pedro de Moya, who 


nsi- 


was very wide awake and disposed to see 
the world, had enlisted in a regiment 
destined to service in Flanders for the 
sole purpose of getting free transporta- 
tion to the land of Rubens and Van 
Dyck. As usual, the officers found the 
talented swashbuckler interesting, and 
favored his efforts to see these great 
artists. He was even allowed to resign 


and follow Van Dyck to England, where 
all the strength and freedom the 
Flemish painter was revealed to him. 


He seems to have been one of those who 
have a limitless capacity for close imita- 
tion, and on returning to his native land 
could show the others all the wonderful 


new tricks he had learned. This was an 
important event in the career of Murillo, 


because he in turn absorbed this manner 
of bold work and became enamored of 
it. When the picture collections of 
Madrid were opened to him by Velas- 
quez’s influence, he found in the works 
of Ribera something akin to this ac- 
quired Flemish taste, and became a mild 
imitator of the fierce technician and 
relentless literalist. It was wh in 
Madrid that he painted the celebrated 
beggar-boy series, possibly the best 
work of his life. These are genuine 
Spanish art; imbued with the national 
talent for direct observation, keen per- 
ception of facial expression and body 
movement, as well as powerful technique 


and light and shade. This element it is 
which differentiates the national art. I 


have already said that even the most 
literal of the Netherlanders could not 
equal this group of Spaniards in this 
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particular. It was all done in such a 
free way, without that offensive, tire- 
some detail all too common in the north. 
Murillo’s religious pictures, after he 
commenced to imitate his contemporary, 
Carlo Dolei (school of Raphael), never 
quite lost this Spanish element, but 
never again does it show forth with the 
same freshness as in the work accom- 
plished in Madrid, when he was still 
young, and free from the influence of the 
ecclesiastics and the love of popularity 
and glory. 

His success brought him the means to 
marry a woman of wealth and rank, 
Dona Beatrix de Cabrera y Sotomayor, 
in 1648. She was from near Seville, 
and had influence with the clergy of that 
neighborhood, which caused Murillo to 
return to his native city and began 
the decoration of the cathedral, where a 
great quantity of his best known work 
attracts visitors even until this day. 

As I took notes upon the pictures 
by Murillo which are in the Lou- 
vre, not more than a year ago, it is 
possible to speak authoritatively regard- 
ing them. The beggar crouched in a 
corner, engaged in the Spanish necessity 
of fiea-hunting, is life-sized. Painted 
earlier than the religious pictures of his 
Seville life, the flesh is entirely unlike 
that in the more pretentious works, 
being warm, not rosy, approaching that 
of Velasquez, but less luminous. How- 
ever, there is no lack of masterful color 
and technique. The clothing is in two 
grays but slightly contrasted, though 
one is cool and the other warm. All 
flesh shadows are decidedly luminous. 
Indeed, the very dark shadow surround- 
ing a large part of the figure, though 
darkened, is still clear and penetrable— 
no small virtue. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the management of the hair 
in the sunlight, which with the flesh 
indicated that the whole was either 
painted in the open air, or that the artist 
had an extraordinary memory. 

The Miracle of San Diego, called the 
‘Cuisine des Anges,’’ does not show as 
good preservation; shades are dull and 
heavy. None of the figures reveals that 
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keen observation of the movements of 
human beings which the Spanish paint- 
ers usually did so well, being formal and 
even very awkward. It isa large pic- 
ture, and in one corner the artist took 
delight in painting a mass of pots and 
pans as true and frank as the figure 
drawing is unnatural. 

When priest or Philistine dictates to 
an artist the manner of his painting, he 
does art much wrong. Raphael’s com- 
positions followed the general make-up 
of those done before his time, but he 
invented a style of draping, pose, and 
arrangment which became so popular 
that all the world has cried for it, even 
until this day—‘‘the school of Raphael,’’ 
as it is called. It seems very plain to 
me that Murillo was the victim of the 
eash orders he received to paint in the 
style of Raphael, or more correctly 
speaking, that of Carlo Dolei, a weak 
imitator of Raphael, but very popular at 
the moment. Of course it is possible 
that Murillo himself admired the work 
of Carlo Dolci, and was seduced by it. 
What is interesting to us is the fact 
that this painter of vigorous and closely 
observed literalism should become the 
painter of those religious decorations so 
much in the accepted fashion and so 
popular. Let it be said to his credit 
that he never was a slavish imitator; his 
color and composition always revealing 
certain elements of the Murillo we have 
been describing. 

In the Holy Family (Louvre) the Vir- 
gin holds the infant Saviour in her lap, 
the Child reaching out for the slender 
cross which little St. John presents to 
him. Elizabeth is posed near by, and 
angel cherubs hover about in the sky. 
Above all, a pretty and weak old man 
looks out of the clouds approvingly, his 
attitude and expression suggestive of 
the—of what the Almighty could never 
be as we Anglo-Saxons conceive him. 

In eglor, the canvas is tender, clear, 
and a silvery gray; the flesh a good deal 


eolored, but rosy. A part of the drapery , 


is in a beautiful rose tint, the other part 
a full blue. These contrast with a well- 
found orange in Elizabeth’s drapery. 
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While Raphael’s Madonnas were ideal- 
ities, very dignified and queenly, this 
one, and all of this Spaniard’s, is only 
the pretty girl, his model reduced to a 
greater refinement of form. It fs in the 
cherubs and the children that the true 
genius of the painter found its own. 
The child Christ is true to the traditions 
of the Spanish genius, a well-felt obser- 
vation of nature. So is the expression 
in St. John’s face. They are both shy 
and unaccustomed to the conditions. 
All of his pink cherubs, in whatever 
picture, are real babies, faithful portraits 
of remarkably handsome little ones. 
The manner in which they disport them- 
selves is almost exactly the manner of 
Raphael. A tarnished-silver gray in the 
clouds and some other objects are the in- 
vention of Murillo himself. 

A comparison of the engraving of 
Murillo’s St. Thomas of Villanueva, 
giving alms to beggars, with Raphael’s 
Transfiguration will show how much 
the one is in the manner of the other; , 
or it may be that the St. Elizabeth wash- 
ing the leper boy’s head is still more - 
strikingly like it. Note the arrange- 
ment of the beggars in formal pose and 
position. 

Beggars in his religious pictures were 
a return to his first love, indulged in 
very extensively toward the end of his 
life, but he never got back to the sincere 
truth of the early works; the poor vic- 
tims of misfortune religiously inclined 
are better combed than that boy who 
searches his shirt for vermin. 

The artist’s trade was the death of 
him. He fell from a seaffold one day, 
and could only creep around the church 
to advise his pupils as to the completion 
of his designs, until death took him, 
April 3, 1682. 

One circumstance appears prominently 
in all the histories of Spanish painters— 
the strange prejudice of the priests in 
the matter of any approach to the repre- 
sentation of nude women. In Italy they 
were so accustomed to the antique stat- 
ues, that nudes went unchallenged. 
But the Spanish clergy hated antiques 
and all such pagan trifles, and hated 
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nudities. I never could learn tl it 
improved Spanish morals at all, this 


surplusage of draping. Velasquez was 
quite a rebel; in fact, he went to Italy 
in search of the antiques, the first 
brought to Spain, and the art-loving 
Evolution of 

Mr.. Walter Behrens recently read a 


paper concerning evolution in certain 
forms of Japanese art before the mem- 
bers of the Japan Society. Mr. Behrens 
did not deal with Japanese art forms in 


general, but confined himself almost 
entirely to a brief discussion on vari- 
ous forms of netsuké and their uses. 
He remarked that his subject was natu- 
rally not touched upon in any Japanese 
writings, as the idea of evolution was 
comparatively modern, and he believed 
that the Japanese had only arrived at it 
through ouraid. The matters he had to 
speak of had not been touched on in any 
records, and the only documents he had 
were actual examples he had seen, so 
that he feared his ‘researches must 


always remain empirical. He was cer- 
tain that evolution was to be found in 
This art was so cl 


the art of Japan. sely 
connected in its origin with the art of 
Corea, of China, and other countries, 
that it was difficult to come to decisive 
conclusions. All who had collections of 
Japanese art work would note that such 
dates as were inscribed or added to sig- 
natures gave no trustworthy information 


as to the actual period of production. 
He feared that Japanese experts, like 


Roman authors, must laugh in their 
sleeves when they met; at any rate, 
their theories were remarkable for their 
divergence. It might be suggested that 
in Japanese art, shackled by convention, 
the germ of development had been steril- 
ized, but signs of alteration and life 
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king, Philip IV., countenanced the in- 
innovation. But there is not a virginal 
foot and searcely an arm to be found in 
all of Murillo’s religious art. Murillo’s 
art is diamond, but not of the first 
water. 


Japanese Art 


were visible. Once the use of the brush 
had been acquired, any change in the 
resultant use was not so much evolution 
as a change of taste, and taste was 
nearly always an accident, not a growth. 
By this he implied that taste, like fash- 
ion, generally received its impulse from 
one individual, and its effects were 
therefore arbitrary. Evolution was 
change that was unconscious and practi- 
cally imperceptible. His studies had all 
been directed to the investigation of 
objects in personal use among the Japan- 
ese, particularly of the netsuké, or the 
elaborate ornaments by which objects 
were suspended from the girdle. Mr. 
Behrens said it seemed to him likely 
that it was from the seal form that 
netsuké in their various presentments 
rose. It was highly probable that be- 
fore the netsuké qua netsuké came into 
being it was aseal. Seals both in China 
and Japan dated from long before the 
Christian era. Most of the early net- 
suké were figures of men or animals 
carved in ivory. The seal was a very 
important adjunct with the Japanese, 
and was a much greater indication of 
identity than a signature. Hence father 
and son had different seals, and copying 
a seal was a much worse offense than 
forging a signature. In lacquer and 
metal work the evidence of evolution 
was more noticeable than in the case 
of netsuké, but nevertheless there was a 
wide field for research in this direction 
also. 
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MY GARDEN 


My room it is a garden small, 
With roses growing everywheres, 
They strew the floor and climb the 
wall, 
And flourish on the chairs. 


Some sill, way their sweets they 
spi 
And as by magic fadeless blow, 
But how they blossom is not still 
For you and me to know. 


And little birds on every bough 
Are always singing loud and clear, 
And yet they are not meant somehow 
For you and me to hear. 


Among the roses of my bower 
I often make believe at night 
That I am just another flower— 
A lily tall and white. 


When } gag come and moonlight 
Ww 
O’er walls and carpet borders shed, 
I hope that they remember too 
My little garden bed. 


What other gardeners could keep 
Their flowers from growing pale 
and wan, 
Or work while all the world’s asleep, 
To disappear at dawn? 


When straight the sun cries, ‘‘ Wake 
and dress! ’’ 
The roses all indoors must stay, 
But me, because of hardiness, 
He beckons out to play. 


—CARRIE McCORMICK 
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SUCCESSFUL outcome for the 
A American Revolution was never 

in graver doubt than during the 

winter of 1779-80. Valley Forge 
was scarcely ‘‘in it,’’ compared to the 
greater and far-reaching despondency 
that pervaded Washington’s army when 
encamped about the hills of Morristown. 
It was bitterly cold; there were then no 
hot-water heaters with endless radiating 
loops to be found even at headquarters, 
and no vestibuled expresses with luxuri- 
ously fitted club-cars rolled into the 
ferry-house at Hoboken in an hour. 
But if the commander-in-chief shared 
the proverbial frailty of Americans who 
want the best of everything, he could 
not have complained in one way, for he 
was always accorded the best house ob- 
tainable for his headquarters wherever 
his army tarried. Certainly there was no 
finer house at Morristown than Colonel 
Ford’s, and as far as this generation 
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may judge, there were very few others 
of any description. At least, we do not 
see them here now, which was the very 
good evidence ‘‘Reuben Pettingill,’’ in 
Artemus Ward’s story, thought he had 
that the sky-rocket. had taken with it 
three of his fingers. And really, all 
things considered, the venerable head- 
quarters comprises to-day as fine an 
estate as exists within the limits of the 
invincible country in which I believe the 
enemy was never permitted to gain a 
foothold. With all the patriotic respect 
due that sturdy yeomanry, I have some- 
times thought, however, that the enemy 
was happily deterred from making any 
very serious attempt at invasion by the 
formidable range of hills with their 
dangerously narrow passes, which, be- 
sides providing protection against an 
invading foe, makes Morris County ex- 
tremely picturesque and beautiful. 
While all along the county turnpike— 
it is one fine stretch of macadam from 
Elizabeth, twenty miles in length— 
numerous landmarks greet the traveler, 
every one of which is quite worthy 
of his special notice, it is at head- 
quarters in Morristown that he should 
spend the day. The famous manse has 
but one serious blemish, and I may as 
well speak of that first, to be over with 
it quickly, as all the rest is infinitely 
charming. Indeed, I know of no other 
instance where so important a feature of 
a colonial interior as the staircase is 
boxed in out of sight. Nevertheless, 
the worn treads and risers (there are no 
balusters) should be dear enough to us 
from sentiment, for did not Washington 
wearily ascend and descend them many 
a time when he must have been worried 
almost to death over his commissary 
department? His was not a problem of 
spoiled food nor of government-contract 
scandals, but the grim prospect of: no 
food at all, and the dismemberment of 
hisarmy. There are two splendid halls, 
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however, to make us forget about the 
disappointing stairway—they are central 
halls, one directly over the other, and 
running the full width of the house. As 
I think of them, each is divided in the 
middle by an elliptic arch with key-block 
supported by fluted pilasters, and cen- 
tered upon the wall-spaces thus formed 
are the doorways to the several cham- 
bers. Upon entering these rooms one is 
grateful to find them all expressive of 
that sweet simplicity we covet the more 
it becomes evanescent, and gilded sac- 
rifices of ill-advised millionaires are 
paraded as good taste in its stead. The 
rooms of the Washington headquarters 
are simply furnished, simply curtained, 
and simply tinted, very restful and in- 
viting to the surfeited and distracted 
modern vision. 

This is one of the few colonial man- 
sions which have a Palladian doorway 
(Palladian windows are common enough), 
and the only one I know of where that 
unusual feature is a decided success. 
Its proportions are just right, and its 
detail is exquisite. Nor must I forget 
to mention the main cornice which bears 
to other colonial cornices the same rela- 
tion that the celebrated cornice of the 
Strozzi palace in Florence bears to others 
of the Italian Renaissance. Over and 
over again have I been able to draw in- 
spiration from this curious old partisan 
of the Revolution. I have seen it in so 
many different lights, in the morning 
sunshine, again idealized by those won- 
derfully romantic shadows which occur 
during the autumn afternoons, and still 
again at dusk; yet every time a differ- 
ent theme arises of the chiaroscuro. 
The setting is beautiful in itself, and so 
far no.vandal has been permitted to in- 
flict upon it the American ‘‘piazza.’’ 

The characteristic charm of Morris- 
town lies in its immense demesnes. 
They are young parks bounded by ivy- 
covered walls, seemingly endless, by 























hedges and magnificent stretches of 
greensward. The poor people — the 
working people, the mechanism we shall 
say—of the borough have a sort of 
allotted village to themselves, where the 
packing-box houses are huddled and 
elbow one another, and where we must 
go betimes, and confess to ourselves 
verily there is no mystification about it, 
there is no lasting enchantment, it is no 
‘‘noem’’ after all. And like Julian 
West’s Boston in ‘‘Looking Backward,”’ 
here, too, we find the same deplorable 
abeess he did, throbbing away. Some 
minutes ago it did look a little as though 
the Lord was about to change his mind— 
about to replace the chairs that were 
taken from us at the commencement of 
this great game of ‘“‘Going to Jericho,”’ 
we are playing for dear life, and that all 
the people, everybody, could, for once at 
least, sit down and rest a while in a 
beautiful garden. 
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FORD MANSION 
Headquarters of Genera 


A contributor to the Architectural 
Record of New York has advised the 
student of architecture to go to his 


atelier in Paris via Hackensack, New 
Jersey. I can conscientiously indorse 
such advice if the young man proposes 
devoting very much of his career to the 


art of home-building, for the relics of 
the Dutch burghers remaining herein 
about, besides being irresistibly attract- 


ive, are instructive as well. No arch 
maiden of the village school was ever 
made more bewitching to a romantic boy 
by her immaculate calico hood than are 
these Dutch houses to the architect by 
their tremendous eaves. They are all 
out of drawing, out of proportion to 
everything else about them, like Chopin- 
esque dissonances. But what disso- 
nances they are! and what eaves they are! 
The inevitable law of compensation puts 
in an appearance once more, however, 
to tell us that the delightful hood that 
made our first sweetheart so kissable, 
when it comes to architecture, limits the 
proposed dwelling to two stories and a 
low attic. There is no other way; 
though, perhaps, the very house we live 
in has no more height, the Dutch houses 
certainly look lower and snugger and 
more homelike generally. 
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MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
Washington during the winter of 1779-80 


The dear old thing at Passaic, shown 
in the illustration, is all that is left 
worth mentioning in this corner of the 
Hackensack district, and after you have 
inspected it to your heart’s content, 
there is not a great deal else to do but 
to return, and think over the possibili- 
ties. If you have conceived the right 
kind of a passion—the true lover’s 
kind—for this style of architecture, the 
next morning you will wake and see 
your way very clearly. Here will be the 
living-room, you explain to yourself, 
and here the dining-room, to be sure! 
How beautifully it develops! The rare 
individuality, too! Oh, it must be man- 
aged some way! Then, involuntarily 
confiding to the next most interested 
member of your family, you will exclaim, 
with a touch of pride and some mischiev- 
ous glee, ‘‘Fancy the salutary and puri- 
fying influence a severe Dutch autocrat 
like this one will exert upon the stupid 
banality of our neighborhood.’’ 

While Washington was still at Mor- 
ristown, though it had come to be June, 
and to quote from Bret Harte’s pretty 
poem on the subject: 27" S aare-.oeee 
“Grasses spring, waters run, flowers blow,” 
Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago.’’ 


At Springfield, some twelve miles dis- 
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“THE SIGN OF THE EAGLE,’’ MILL-BURN, NEW JERSEY 


tant eastward, there occurred an episode 
of singular interest. The drunken Hes- 
sian soldiers in the pay of King George 
had been marauding along the highway, 
burning and killing as well. Behind 
them, at Connecticut Farms, lay an inno- 
cent victim. Bret Harte tells the sequel 
much better than I can. Perhaps the 
reader remembers, too, how Parson 
Caldwell, at the battle of Springfield, 
desperate over the fate that had befallen 
his young wife, rushes into the meeting- 
house, and stripping the pews of their 
hymn-books (the Americans being short 
of wadding for their muskets), returns 
to his brothers in arms with the unique 
exhortation to ‘‘Give ’em Watts!’’ It 
was just as well he did do this, for the 
hymn-books were destined to no other 
use, as the church itself was shortly 
afterward burned to the ground. 

The fine example of a colonial meet- 
ing-house, shown on page 40, is the 
immediate successor to the one which 
stood at the battle of Springfield. It 
was erected in 1799. It is, therefore, a 
century and two years old, and I think 
you will agree with me that it has more 
of the Anglo-Saxon home feeling about 
it than is to be found in most of the 
modern dwelling-houses now being fin- 


ished. Several carpenters have I taken 
to Springfield to see it, that they might 
comprehend some archaic detail I in- 
sisted upon in new work. Vandal elders 
have, of course, denuded the interior of 
the square pews, high pulpit, and its 
sounding-board. Gray frescoed panels 
of the transitional decorators profane 
its venerable walls. The only uncon- 
tradicted testimony left within, of an 
age that has gone, is the pale apple- 
green blinds through which the sunlight 
may still enter as of yore. 

Perhaps a mile or so down the turn- 
pike, taking the fork to the left, is 
Vauxhall bridge. Here, also, hordes of 
Hessian mercenaries swarmed long ago. 
The Harvey Smith house near by, one of 
the few remaining landmarks of its im- 
mediate vicinity, still stands at that 
delightful angle to the street so many 
old houses affect either by accident or 
design, I know not which. Its brick 
oven, domed, and roofed with shingles, 
seems to trail the antiquary in mute 
contention that no modern contrivance 
for baking bread is its superior. I have 
never yet been able to find a client who 
would pay for a brick oven in his new 
house, although I am always hoping to 
be commissioned to build one in a new 
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THE OLD-TIME DOORWAYS 


house scheme. But the cook-stove 
and its still more modern successor, 
the gas-range, have everything their 
own way; and while everybody 
thinks the cranes, the trammels, and 
obsolete utensils that hang in the 
great, yawning kitchen fireplace of 
the Ford mansion at Morristown too 
fascinating for anything—while they 
like ‘‘Mike’’ excessively, oh, very 
much indeed! as did ‘‘Flipper’’ in 
the ‘‘Runaway Girl’’—they do not 
want ‘‘Mike.’’ 

Wyoming is really a continuation 
of the old Vauxhall village, and 
should have been ealled so, only 
there happened to be a noted ceme- 
tery in Vauxhall, London; and as 
the patriarchs of the newer village 
did not wish to inhabit such a res- 
ervation any sooner than was abso- 
lutely necessary, they refused to 
adopt the historic derivative. I 
have always agreed, however, with 
the local economist who declared 
that every well-regulated community 
should have a cemetery conveniently 
near, and like him, I cannot clearly 
see any way out of it, unless, indeed, 
as he said, ‘‘there be a creamery.”’ 
Adjoining the Vauxhall district to 
the east there was once a Jefferson 
Village, but in that eerie hour when 
evil walks abroad, and the inhabi- 
tants were possibly wasting their 
time over)! jig-saws, spatter-work, 
and pasting decaleomanie on table- 
tops, some itinerant! fakir suggested 
‘*Maplewood.’’ Maplewood is a very 
commonplace name without individ- 
uality. ‘‘Jefferson Village’’ is alto- 
gether delightful. But nomenclature 
is a very arbitrary thing. In Paris 
they think nothing of changing the 
names of streets to suit an incoming 
régime or to commemorate a national 
celebration; and as sentiment grows 
apace both Wyoming and Maple- 
wood may be glad enough, each to 
recall its hereditary title as the birth- 
right onee exchanged for so much 
red pottage. 

Though sadly dilapidated, the stone 
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‘‘PRINCESSGATE’’ LOOKS LIKE AN OLD HOUSE; IT IS REALLY BUT FOUR YEARS OF AGE 
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farm-house at Maplewood is a perfect 
beauty. Architecturally, it is the most 
attractive thing there. Very few people 
living in Maplewood would agree with 
me, and they would be found among 
that minority that would prefer living in 
Jefferson Village. It would be a very 
rash architect, indeed, who should 
frankly tell a client that he could give 
him nothing better. Yet if the client 
is seeking the live architectural germ— 
the good single idea to be replete with 
Anglo-Saxon home feeling, and not a 
very wooden automaton dressed up a la 
mode—this would be literally true. Of 
course, one sees lots of room for restor- 
ation, modern development, and modern 
comforts, but this is the very work we 
should delight in—our legitimate aim 
and end. Art, like Nelson’s England 
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hares, and always will be. The draw- 
ings and blue-prints were made for us 
ages ago, the foundations are in, and 
there is simply left to take up the work 
upon the superstructure where the last 
generation of builders stopped. 

We have time for one more visit, and 
let that be at the Eagle Hotel in Mill- 
Burn. A genuine old-time tavern this 
is. Only now, I believe, it is run upon 
the ordinary American plan, with a 
table-d’hote dinner at noon. But there 
is certainly no harm in romancing a little 
before so comfortable-looking a place to 
stop at for an a la carte luncheon at two 
o’clock. After an inspiration gets fairly 
started and under way in the mind of an 
imaginative person, it runs on beauti- 
fully without the slightest encourage- 
ment from reality. And we may picture 

it out,—the homelike 





eoffee-room, that 




















OLD STONE FARM-HOUSE, 
MAPLEWOOD 


at the battle of 
Trafalgar, ‘‘ex- 
pects every man to 
do his duty,’’ and 
not waste his tal- 
ents trying to bring 
back into the line 
of sanity modern 
architectural aber- 





















should be tucked 
away somewhere up- 
on the other side 
overlooking the 
eourtyard, if you 
please, the capacious 
fireplace that should 
be in it, the hickory 
logs flickering away 
on the andirons, the 
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A REAL BURGOMASTER’S HOUSE—PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


charming little téte A téte table in the 
aleove with the leaded glass sun-dial 
artfully inserted in its window, the 
high back settles with cushions, the 
heavy, spotless napery, spread specially 
for us, and the funny old service. Per- 
haps it is the discussion of a Southdown 
chop. It could be they serve Devon- 
shire clotted cream. Of course there is 
a toast-rack, which we may fill as we 
need, directly from the glowing ashes 
upon the hearth. Let me ask you which 
would you rather have, Ceylon or Eng- 
lish breakfast tea? Guests are at liberty 
to brew the kind they like at the table, 
only, by rights, the landlord at the 
“Sign of the Eagle’’ should not know 
what ‘‘English breakfast’? means, so we 


must give it its trade-name, which, | 
believe, is ‘‘Congou.’’ I do hope my 
imaginary companion likes marmalade! 
I happen to be very fond of it myself. 
And now we may have a long and merry 
chat about the fascinating old houses we 
have seen in the absolute peace and quiet 
of our corner, with the slanting shadows 
of an autumn sun slanting farther and 
farther across the room, as stealthily 
they creep from hour to hour upon the 
face of the dial in the window-pane till 
the last rays reaching to the rims of the 
pewter tankards hanging just below the 
oaken timbers of the low ceiling gleam 
as upon bands of gold. I do not see 
why any one need journey ‘further in 
quest of an inspiration. 
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A LACE FAN BY LILY HOWIE 


ON LACE COLLECTING 


EV. 

HE mania which exists at the 
present day for collecting objects 
interesting and uninteresting, 
worthy and worthless, is aston- 
ishing. Besides stamps, autographs, 
and such well-known hobbies, the 
craze has extended to wine-glasses, 
china-cottages, and even post-cards. In 
fact, everything that can be collected 
finds some enthusiast willing to spend 
time, money, and brains in the pursuit. 
And once started, how absorbing it is! 
It is fortunate for the collector if his 
hobby be an inexpensive one, as the 


passion usually increases with the col- 
lection, and many people spend more 
than they know they ought to afford 
without apparently having the strength 
of mind to resist what they say is an 
overpowering temptation. 

The craze for collecting lace is largely 
confined to women, and there are two 
ways of doing it; namely, collecting 
lace to wear, and collecting scraps which 
are kept in albums or cabinets and are 
simply meant to look at. The former 
practice can only be indulged in by 
those who are blessed with plenty of 
money, for it is a most expensive hobby, 
good old lace being as valuable and 
costly as jewels. The finest collection 
of lace in the world belonged to the late 
empress of Austria, who took the great- 
est interest in the beautiful fabric. 
Queen Victoria had a most magnificent 
collection, and so has Queen Alexandra, 
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while many of the royal ladies of Europe 
possess stores of priceless value. At 
the exhibition in 1851 a dress made of 
point @ Alencon was exhibited, which was 
afterward sold for two hundred thousand 
franes. Napoleon I. and both his em- 
presses, Josephine and Marie Louise, 
took a great interest in collecting lace 
and in encouraging the art, while the 
Empress Eugénie possesses a magnifi- 
cent store, the result in a great measure 
of their labors. 

Though few among us could indulge 
in this hobby to any great extent, many 
beautiful and valuable collections may 
be made by those who give brains and 
time, as well as money. It is advisable, 
of course, to know something about the 
matter. There are so many excellent 
books on the subject, as well as beautiful 
collections open to the public, both here 
and abroad, that this ought not to be 
difficult. The curio dealer easily detects 
the ignorant amateur, however enthusi- 
astic, and does not scruple to foist 
imitations on her for the price of the 
genuine article. 

It is now the fashion for ladies to keep 
lace albums, and those who travel much, 
especially on the Continent, can pick up 
many treasures to add to the stock at 
very little cost. There are many ways 
of fastening lace into an album; some 
people use small pins, and others cut slits 
in the leaves, through which they slip 
the lace. Neither of these plans is very 
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good, as all specimens should have the 
date, the kind of lace, and the place 
where it was procured written beneath 
in pencil. Very often the collector 
becomes possessed of a piece which 
ought to be inserted between others of 
different dates, and if it happens to be 
of another size, the pin-marks and the 
slits make any alteration in the arrange- 
ment impossible, but if the edge of the 
specimen be delicately gummed here and 
there, it will then be no difficult matter 
to remove it. The advantage of classi- 
. fying the lace in pencil is also apparent. 

For those who have a larger collection, 
both in size and number, caskets, draw- 
ers, specimen-tables, or cabinets should 
be used, according to the quantity. 
Great care should be taken in handling 
the lace, as if very old it is often quite 
rotten, and a rough touch will tear some 
of the delicate workmanship. The re- 
ceptacle should, of course, be made of 
glass as far as possible, and should be 
lined with velvet, the color being care- 
fully chosen; it should be one which 
‘‘throws up’’ all the beauty of the fabric 
which rests upon it. It should be abso- 
lutely dust-proof, for dust contains 
numberless invisible creatures which 
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settle and breed in the lace, and will 
eventually ruin it altogether. The 
receptacle should also be opened occa- 
sionally and the contents exposed to the 
air. If the lace is to hang, as some of 
it ought, in a cabinet, it should be fas- 
tened with small steel pins; but this 
should never be attempted if it be old 
or rotten—it should then be placed at 
the bottom. Much depends upon the 
taste of the collector. The specimens 
should not be stiff and straight, but 
arranged gracefully and loosely, and 
any defect hidden by a fold. A card 
with all the particulars should be placed 
in front of each piece. 

Lace can also be mounted in screens 
or framed like pictures. For those who 
have small collections and do not wish 
to add to them this latter method of 
keeping it is a good one. The lace is 
fastened on to a material which shows 
it to advantage, and then placed behind 
beveled cardboard, over which glass is 
placed; itis then framed. Many small 
pieces can be mouhted in one frame; 
the arranging of them requires great 
judgment, as when once the cardboard 
is cut and beveled to admit the lace no 
alteration can be made. 




















The Holiday Home of Queen Alexandra 


BY SARAH A. TOOLEY 





the summer residence of the king 

of Denmark on his accession, it 

has gradually become the holiday 
resort of so many crowned heads that it 
may fittingly be called the palace of 
Europe. There the members of the 
Danish royal house have gathered each 
autumn for thirty-eight years, until the 
infants who gamboled on its lawns, or 
were drawn down its beautiful allées, 
now return with children of their own. 
There the late czar wooed the Princess 


S: CE Fredensborg was chosen as 


Dagmar, and this year their son comes 
with his beautiful empress and four 
little daughters. Throughout this period, 
the princess of Wales has rarely missed 
a season in going to Fredensborg, and 
this month she returns for the first time 
as queen of England. 

Distant some forty miles from Copen- 
hagen, Fredensborg is quickly reached 
by rail, but in going I broke the jour- 
ney at Hilleréd, to see the palace of 
Fredericksborg—a former royal resi- 
dence, now a show place and museum— 
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and drove thence through lanes green 
and fragrant as those of Surrey, and 
affording beautiful vistas of the Lake 
of Esrom, to Fredensborg. The white 
palace stands embowered in woods, on 


a gentle rise overlooking the blue lake, 
which is four miles in extent. It was 
begun by Frederick IV. in 1720, and 
called Fredensborg, in honor of the 


peace which had then united Schleswig 
to Denmark; but it remained long neg- 
lected, save for the painters and poets 
who sought inspiration in its shady allées 
and woods by the lake, until at length, 
in 1864, it became the summer residence 
of King Christian IX. 

At the foot of the palace nestles the 
quaint village of Fredensborg—peaceful 
and quiet save for the clink, clink at the 
smithy, or the advent of cycling tourists 
who promptly dismount at the top of the 
steep hill at sight of a notice-board with 
the warning, ‘‘Oyklists stig af.’’ On the 
white road by the white-washed inn, 
wagoners and their teams rest through 
the hour of noon. By the wayside cot- 
tages repose, embowered in creepers and 
gay with flower gardens, and some wan- 
dering minstrels chant Norse Sagas (for 
all I know) in the village street, the old 
man sitting leisurely on a chair while 
his wife takes the pence. They appear 
pleased at being photographed—unlike 


an old woman on the other side of the 
Sound, at Helsingborg, who tumbled 
over her apple-stall when she saw me 
level the camera at her. Over each shop 


hangs a quaint sign emblematic of what 
is sold within. The people of Fredens- 
borg are bright, happy, and contented, 
and many are the stories they tell of the 
royal visitors, especially of the late czar; 
how he would go to the blacksmith’s 
shop to get toys mended for his young 
kinsfolk and return through the village 
with a crowd of children following his 
burly figure, while the czarina and the 
princess of Wales strolled arm in arm, 
laughing and chatting with the young- 
sters. 

An avenue of tall elms leads from the 
village to the palace, which is a plain, 
though spacious building, with a central 
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eupola. Through the entrance hall, 
lined with high-backed chairs and carved 
oak chests, I passed to the king’s apart- 
ments, consisting of a private sitting- 
room—next to which is the adjutant’s 
room—an audience chamber, with steps 
leading into the marble garden (Mar- 
morhaven), a smoking-room, a study 
hung with family portraits, and last his 
majesty’s dressing-room, hung with 
pictures of his favorite horses. He has 
been an enthusiastic equestrian all his 
life, and now, when the aged king comes 
to Fredensborg, his first visit is to the 
stables. The late queen’s apartments 
join those of the king, and consist of 
her boudoir, paneled with old portraits; 
a sitting-room (daglig stwen), with a 
lovely view over the flower-gardens, 
which were her special pride, to the 
lake, a reception-room, and her majes- 
ty’s sleeping-apartment and dressing- 
room. The suite appears to have been 
undisturbed since the queen’s death. 
The more public rooms consist of the 
Have Salon or garden room; the large 
handsome drawing-room, where the fam- 
ily party meet together of an evening 
for music and an occasional dance, and 
where the two pianos still stand on 
which the queen and her three daughters 
played quartettes together; and the 
breakfast-room, most quaintly fitted 
with Japanese furniture. 

Proceeding upstairs, I passed from 
one to another of the special suites of 
rooms set apart for the principal guests 
and their families and attendants, turn- 
ing first to those so long known as the 
princess of Wales’s rooms. The bou- 
doir is upholstered in red damask with 
silver flowers, the bedroom and dress- 
ing-room are decorated in gold and 
amber, and the dining-room for her 
household has furniture upholstered in 
red moroceo. A large and very hand- 
some suite of rooms are those of the late 
ezar and the ezarina. In the ezar’s room, 
where stands his huge four-post mahog- 
any bedstead, there is the old, worn 
writing-table which he used for thirty 
years. One year, on arriving at Fredens- 
borg, he found his old table missing and 
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a handsome new one put in its place. 
‘‘Take this away, and bring me back my 
old table,’’ said the ezar, and there was 
much ado to extricate it from the lum- 
ber-room, where it had been put. The 
ezarina’s boudoir has lovely blue-and- 
white silk furniture, and a striking pic- 
ture of Catherine II. of Russia, on one 
of the walls. Here the sisters meet for 
confidential chat, and on one of the win- 
dow-panes have been inscribed with a 
diamond, ‘‘Dagmar,’’ ‘‘Alexandra,’’ 
‘‘Thyra,’’ amongst other family names, 
and the words in Danish, ‘‘Denmark, 
lovely home,’’ ‘‘Farewell, Fredens- 
borg.’’ The king and queen of Greece 
also have their suite of rooms, and other 
apartments are set apart for the duke 
and duchess of Cumberland, crown 
prince and princess, Prince Waldemar 
and Princess Marie, Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark, and the present 
emperor and empress of Russia. 

The dining-hall under the cupola is 
the most magnificent room in the palace. 
It is eighty feet high and surrounded by 
a gallery where the guests may lounge or 
promenade. The floor is of marble, the 
ceiling and cupola are richly decorated 
in blue and white, and round the walls 
are brilliantly colored frescoes illustrat- 
ing scenes from the Trojan war. Here 
each evening the guests dine en famille, 
but strictly placed in exact order of pre- 
cedence, while the aged king presides in 
patriarchal style. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more brilliant or interesting 
assembly than gathers in this hall under 
the“cupola at Fredensborg. There isa 
chapel royal (Schloss Kirke) attached to 
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the palace, but open to the public, and 
here on Sunday morning at ten o’clock 
the king and his guests worship in com- 
pany with the village folk. 

The park and gardens of Fredensborg 
are exceptionally lovely. There is the 
marble garden in the Italian styl>, with 
the statuary, lakes, bridges, and shrub- 
beries; the Norwegian garden, with a 
hundred figures of peasants in national 
dress placed on grassy slopes; the late 
queen’s garden, under the palace win- 
dows, where old-fashioned flower borders 
are cultivated, and the park laid out in 
the English style with avenues or allées 
of intertwining trees stretching at vari- 
ous angles down to the margin of the 
lake. Fredensborg is indeed a summer 
paradise, and it is small wonder that 
the guests spend their time chiefly in 
outdoor recreation. In the morning 
riding and cycling parties are made up 
among the younger guests, and in the 
afternoon driving excursions are taken 
to choice spots in the surrounding coun- 
try, the carriages making a long and 
imposing procession as they come down 
the avenue, or there is a general em- 
barkation in small boats at the king’s 
bridge or landing stage, and the royal 
‘flotilla’ is merrily rowed across the 
lake to the ruins of Esrom Abbey, where 
a landing is made, and tea is taken in 
the royal summer-house, close to the 
ruins. 

Queen Alexandra spends much of her 
time while at Fredensborg in sketching 
and photographing, and has a large col- 
lection of drawings and views of ‘her 
loved holiday home. 
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Beacon Sfrecf Flower Windows 











BY JANE LAYNG 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
DRAWN FROM THE 
AUTHOR’S SKETCHES BY 
BIRCH BURDETTE LONG 























intervals one of the quietest, only a few colors in each, and all follow- 

least ornate streets in America. ing some chaste design or arrangement 

Even outside window-gardens, so especially suited to the form and size of 
much needed to relieve the stately mo- the window itself. 
notony of its long rows of gray or brown A little oriel window, with band of 
houses, find favor with only a few who stained glass at the top (figure 1), is 
reside in this street. To flower win- rendered doubly dainty and more than 
dows, which have their blooming plants doubly charming by means of the pale 
within doors and afford poetic glimpses yellow marguerites which grow with 
to the passer-by, Beacon Street is more soft blooming branches in its recesses. 
partial, and Beacon Street may justly be Just enough blossoms of other kinds and 


Perens Beacon Street is at show onlya few kinds of plants in each, 


proud of these. The dullness of color, color (in this case white) are introduced 
similarity and plainness of line, charac- to relieve the sameness of the margue- 
terizing the whole street, make these rites, whose pale gold is as lovely as any- 
flower windows, by contrast, doubly thing could possibly be in its place. The 
beautiful and effective. whole choice and arrangement here ac- 
Simplicity, which is the keynote of centuate the quaintness of the little over- 
Boston style in general, or rather in the hanging window itself. 
realms in which style prevails at all, Over a front doorway, broad plate- 


is one of the features of these decorative glass windows call for a more rigidly 
flower windows. No attempt at vast parallel treatment, or at least have re- 
display, no extravagant pretentiousness, ceived it (figure 5). Whereas, in the 
mark these plant groups. Instead, case of the little oriel window (figure 1) 
delightful good taste is the only thing the margnerites were allowed to take 


arrived at by these Beacon Street resi- their own free, sprangling way of bloom, 
dents who know that true elegance isa in the broader window space (figure 5) 
matter quite independent of garishness the white marguerites are made to keep 
and mere parade. the direction of a white band of blos- 


Accordingly, the various windows soms; below their green leaves and 
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stems, white hyacinths are made 








to form another white band, } i 
whose length is the width of the 

entire window; while just below 
these green stalks, blue hya- 
cinths are pressed into service 
to form a third flower band, 
parallel with the two above. In 
their case, the extreme breadth 
of the whole window, allowing 
for extreme length ‘in the lines 
of blossoms, makes the formal, 
conventional design especially I 








pleasing, and proves it to be 
very appropriate to the window 





























itself. 








A bowed window (figure 3) 
whose long curves, relieved by 
lines of an apex at the center, 
invite a pyramidal arrangement, has 
been treated in that way, white lilies 
in full bloom crowning the point of 
the mass of flowers, which is made 
up below of primroses and similar 
flowers in purple and pink shades. The 
way in which the mass of flowers almost 
vanishes at the extreme right and ex- 
treme left of the central mass is in 
pleasant harmony with the window lines 
above and below. 

Another attractive oriel window (fig- 
ure 2) has admirably disposed between 
its curtains, in a V-shape of white flow- 
ers at the central pane, plants bearing 
plume-like blossoms of white, the open 
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space between the V and the curtains 
being occupied by a single flowering 
shrub, bearing white blossoms. This, 
also, is a satisfactory window, because of 
the extreme simplicity of line and color. 

The most exquisite and lovely note in 
the whole street of windows is that (fig- 
ure 4) in which, with handsome and 
delicate curtains falling back of it, a 
small gold table, bearing a single fern, 
occupies the central space between cur- 
tains and window panes. An effect so 
pure, so simple, so tasteful and exclu- 
sive, needs no elaborate description, but 
its presence in the street is in itself a 
distinction. 
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gard for the outline of the de- 
sign formed by the flowering 














plants, considered both from 
the indoor and outdoor view. 
Thought and care in these two 
directions can change the ordi- 
nary shapeless mass of house 
plants in a window into an 
artistic arrangement, confer- 
ring pleasure upon every be- 
holder and reflecting credit 
upon the owner as_ well. 
Beauty in flower windows can 
be achieved only by intelligent 
study of harmony and pro- 
portion. Yet, though plants 
and flowers, their color and ar- 
rangement should be carefully 
studied in connection with the 
room in which they are placed ; 
too much cannot be said in 
favor of giving them place. 
It is better to have too many 











A SINGLE FERN 


Such are some of the Beacon Street 
flower windows to-day, as the best 
thought of the residents there has ex- 
pressed itself in them. Apart from the 
beauty these windows possess in them- 
selves, they are suggestive, in a valuable 
way, of what a study of window lines 
and forms can be made to yield, in the 
sesthetic use of flowers and growing 
plants, indoors. It is very evident that 
such effects, when satisfactory within 
and without, must be achieved by re- 








blossoms and green things than 
none at all. A room without 
flowers is a lifeless thing even 
at the best. And it is wonder- 
ful what warmth and vitality 
may be given to bare walls and meager 
decoration by a discreet distribution of 
palms and cut flowers. Even a few 
long-stemmed roses or graceful carna- 
tions, even a primrose in a yellow jar 
or a royal chrysanthemum in a tall vase, 
bring an air of distinction and a sense 
of warmth to any apartment. And to the 
things that are actually alive and grow- 
ing we are indebted for a companionship 
that is gentle and confiding without 
being in the least intrusive. 
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BRUCE PRICE ON COUNTRY HOUSES 


BY BARR FERREE 


E were sitting in Mr.'Price’s 
library, that chief pride and 
joy of his heart, where he has 


gathered the books of his 
professional career, and which is the 
pleasantest room of his suite of offices 
in the St. James Building, on Broad- 
way. The talk naturally turned on coun- 
try houses, and some of the problems 
underlying their design; for while Mr. 
Price has, in very recent years, become 
known as the designer of some of the 
more important of our great buildings, 
he is also ranked among the most suc- 
cessful designers of country houses. 
Many of these are in themselves large 
and capacious mansions. but the great 
charm that distinguishes them shows 
their designer to be not alone an artist, 
but a thinker, a man who has studied 
his problems, and has thoroughly mas- 
tered their most intricate conditions. 

I asked Mr. Price if it were possible 
to formulate some of the general factors 
that practically entered into the design 
of all country houses. 

“To an extent this can be done,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘if you mean country houses 
that are actually built in the country, 
with some little land around them. 
Suburban houses, built on small-sized 
lots, offer comparatively little freedom 
for the designer, and nothing at all of 
the problems that attend the design of 
a house standing alone on a piece of 
property large enough to permit indi- 
vidual treatment. 

‘*In the first place, it is most essential 
that the main entrance be suppressed as 
the chief feature of the design. A 
house is built to be lived in and enjoyed. 
The important thing, then, is to place 
the house on the land so there will be a 
garden front on to which the more im- 
portant rooms can look. The garden 
front then becomes the chief front of 
the house. There are to be found the 
parlors and living-rooms; the porch, 
where the family will spend as much of 
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the day as they can; in a word, the life 
of the house will be centered on and 
around this front. It is quite imma- 
terial where the entrance may be. The 
visitor drives up to the door; a servant 
takes his bag; possibly he is shown to 
his room before he meets the family of 
his host. All this can best be done by 
means of a door placed near the offices 
or servants’ rooms, where the service of 
the house is conducted. Not that the 
entrance should be shabby at all, or 
placed at an inconvenient position; but 
we want to get rid of the notion that the 
most important part of the house is the 
door by which it is entered. Nothing is 
more embarrassing to a visitor than to 
approach a house by a porch filled with 
guests and others, who, at the moment 
of your arrival, may be interested in 
other things than your coming or going. 

‘‘And so it naturally follows that we 
need to emphasize the garden front, and 
treat the entrance as a subordinate fea- 
ture, and place it in line with the offices 
and minor rooms of the house.’’ 

A rapid sketch plan on a piece of 
paper showed how, in a house recently 
built at Tuxedo, Mr. Price had arranged 
a garden front on the side toward the 
roadway and placed the entrance at the 
back. This particular piece of property 
was on a hillside, with the roadway at 
some distance below the garden front. 
A winding driveway, itself necessitated 
by the steepness of the site, came up, 
passed the garden front, and brought 
the visitor to the back, where the entrance 
had been placed, and where alone there 
was room forthe return circle of the ae 

“‘There,’’ exclaimed the architect, ‘‘i 
the whole philosophy of _country-h eis 
building!” 

And in fact, he had summed u up so 
much truth, and explained its applica- 
tion under such difficult conditions, that 
it was evident that with this philosophy 
many errors in house designing might 
be avoided. 
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“T wish you would explain, Mr. 
Price,’’ I said, ‘‘what is your under- 
standing of the picturesque in house 


designing.’’ 
‘‘A house can be made as picturesque 
as the accessories will permit, and no 


more,’’ he replied. ‘‘To make a house 
picturesque, it is essential to bring the 
imagination into play. It is a mistake 
to show everything and every part all at 
once, and stretched out so the eye can 
see it all in a glance. Wherever pos- 


sible, a house should be partly hidden. 
Trees, shrubbery, plants, flowers, vines, 
window-boxes, all should be utilized for 
this purpose. 

‘‘The real reason for the present vogue 
of the colonial style lies in the truly 
picturesque quality of many old New 
England towns. You pass along a road; 


there may, very likely, be two rows of 
trees between you and the white picket 
fence surrounding the grounds around a 
house. The trees partly hide the house; 
vines and shrubs partly conceal the 
fence. Vines are twined up by the 


porch; a brilliant patch of colored fiow- 


ers strikes the eye. You exclaim: ‘Isn’t 
it charming! Isn’tit delightful!’ And 
you carry away memories of it, and yet 
you have seen only a part of the whole, 
or only the part of several parts. The 
effect, as you see it in passing, or even 
when carefully examined, is thoroughly 
picturesque; yet there is no striving for 
that quality, nor was there ever a notion 
on the part of the old builders that that 


would be the very thing their houses 


would be prized for. They sought re- 
finement; their moldings were the best 


they could make; their detail was fine; 
and the whole possessed every element 
of the true picturesque.’’ 

“But surely,’’ I edged a word in, 


‘that is hardly the popular notion of 
the picturesque!”’ 

“Of course not,’”’ he returned. ‘‘The 
popular notion of the picturesque house 


is, that it is full of surprises; that you 
are constantly running across the stran- 
gest little things in the strangest sort of 
way; that there are bay-windows, and 
dormers, and turrets, and towers; that 
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the more varied the parts, the more pic- 
turesque the house. 

‘Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. A picturesque house takes its 
substance from its accessories. Not 
only must it conform to its surround- 
ings, but its surroundings must them- 
selves be beautiful. No house can stand 
rough surroundings.’’ 

‘*You regard the garden,’’ I asked, ‘‘as 
a necessary part of the house design?’’ 

‘‘Unquestionably. The garden and 
surroundings are everything to a house. 
A handsome house standing in grounds 
not designed to conform to it can best 
be compared to a man dressed partly in 
the height of fashion and without his 
eollar. The gates, entrance, roadways, 
the whole grounds, must be subordinate 
to the house in so far as being designed 
by one mind or carried out under one 
direction.”’ 

‘‘And what of the landscape archi- 
tect?’’ I asked. 

‘‘He must be under the control of the 
architect of the house. There can be no 
division in design. The architect who 
sets out to design a house must approach 
his problem in the spirit of an artist, 
and be prepared to produce a work of 
art. That end will not be reached un- 
less everything, every part, is adapted 
to every part. 

“Tf you don’t feel your house, and 
feel where it goes, you are lost. It is 
often necessary to design on the site 
itself, and the best results are obtained 
when that is done. No cast-iron rules 
can be given for the designing of a 
country house, for each one must be 
designed for itself by itself. Each is a 
problem of its own, and each problem 
must be solved in its own way. The color 
must be adapted to the situation. A house 
is not intended to be seen, but to be lived 
in. It is not to ery aloud from its site, 
but should form a part of the landscape. 

“One thing I may say about roofs,’ 
continued Mr. Price. ‘‘We need big 
roofs and plenty of them in our climate. 
A generous roof gives a desirable 
weather protection; it affords extra ac- 
commodations, and it is beautiful.’’ 
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II 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


HE changes made in the arrange- 

ment of furniture were continued 

in the side walls and ceiling of 
the Renaissance room. Archi- 

tects retained the vaulted ceiling, adapt- 
ing it to new conditions and transformed 
the flat ceiling of the Gothic period into 
a network of intersecting beams. The 
sunken panels thus formed were orna- 
mented by carved rosettes in high relief. 
This treatment was a revival of the 
ancient coffered ceiling of the Greeks, 
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and became one of the most character- 
istic features of the Renaissance house. 
When left in the natural colors of the 
wood, it was very harmonious. In the 
typical dwelling of the sixteenth century, 
it was seldom painted. In the palace, 
the rosettes were usually of gold set in 
a colored background. 

Unfortunately, when one wishes con- 
erete examples of Renaissance deco- 
ration, he must turn to the hones of 
princes. In the palaces of Rome, ."lor- 

ence, Naples, and Venice every 
fifteenth and sixteenth century 
type of painted ceiling is repre- 
sented. Some are very fine, oth- 
ers are too ornate to be beautiful. 
Florentine palaces are simpler in 
architecture and furnishings than 
those of any other Italian city, 
and consequently Florentine ceil- 
ings are more worthy of study. 
In the Palazzo Riccardi, built by 
Michelozzo, for Cosimo di Medici 
the Elder, and famous as being 
the birthplace of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, are ceilings of great 
merit, and notable ones are in 
the Strozzi, Gondi, and Rucallai 
palaces. 

A recent number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL. contained several ex- 
amples of the Florentine ceiling, 
reproduced from the William C. 
Whitney house in New York. 

| This American mansion is truer 
/ to the Renaissance than many 
Italian palaces. The latter have 
suffered at the hands of clever 
» vandals and stupid restorers. The 
_ Whitney interiors are very con- 
sistent in decoration. The ceil- 
ings are particularly fine and are 
similar to those in the Riccardi. 

Celebrated ceilings are in the 
ducal palaces of Mantua, Genoa, 
and Venice, but as a whole these 
are very elaborate. Venetian dec- 
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orators sinned especially on the score of 
over-ornamentation. They treated the 
ceiling as an independent thing, giving 
it a prominence that was fatal to the pro- 
portions of theroom. They painted pic- 
tures in all the available spaces, which 
detracted from the importance of the 
side walls and spoiled the harmony of 
floor, walls, and ceiling, which was one 
of the great principals of Renaissance 
decoration. 

The gorgeous ceilings in the ducal 
palace represent the Venetian school, and 
through countless photographs are per- 
haps better known than those of any 
other Renaissance building. There are 
two rooms in the palace, the camra degli 

carlatti and the camra del Doge, where 
the ceilings are treated with great sim- 
plicity, but these are seldom reproduced. 
The Sala della Scrutino, or voting-hall, is 
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not illustrated here for the sake of the 
ceiling, which has among other faults 
the irritating one of containing battle 
scenes which can only be properly viewed 
from one point in the apartment, but for 
the sake of the woodwork, which is un- 
usual. The divisions of the side walls 
in this hall are typical of the Renais- 
sanece room, except that the long book- 
cases usurp the space generally devoted 
to plain panels. 

Paneling formed a part of the wood- 
work of the sixteenth-century house, but 
it did not cover the wall so completely 
as in many English and French houses. 
It had the character of a high wainscot- 
ing divided into long, plain panels, 
headed with smaller ones, carved in low 
relief. Above the woodwork, tapestry 
extended to the cornice. During this 
period the tapestry becomes a part of 
the wall. Hitherto it had been simply 
a hanging, fastened at the top and mov- 
ing with every wind that passed through 
the room. ‘‘Look for hidden foes 
behind the arras,’’ was an old proverb 
that now lost its significance. 

Tapestries were woven in Genoa, Ven- 
ice, and Palermo in great quantities, and 
at such prices that they were within the 
reach of all, save the very poor. French 
and Flemish textiles were more expen- 
sive. The Gobelin weaves were com- 
paratively new, as the factory founded 
by Jean Gobelin was in its infancy; but 
Lille, Tournay, and Arras had been pour- 
ing the products of their looms into Italy 
for generations. Arras had given to the 
Italian language a new word, arrazzi, 
and this term, in a general way, was 
applied to all textile hangings. Bro- 
eades, velvets, and decorated leathers 
were sometimes used in palaces, and 
again, the spuce above the panels was 
filled with mural paintings. But the 
every-day room—the room in the citi- 
zen’s house—depended on the soft- 
toned tapestry of Palermo and Genoa 
for a background, and as no pictures 
were placed against it, the result was 
very satisfactory. 

Pictures were the luxury of the rich. 
The citizen’s house, therefore, possessed 
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a harmony that the home of the patrician 
lacked. Tapestry was little fitted to dis- 
play paintings. The richly framed pic- 


tures, when brought in contact with the 
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richly figured walls, produced an effect 
of over-decoration that was ruinous to 
the unity of the room. The walls were 
sufficiently pictorial in themselves, and 
only eseaped being too decorative by the 
subdued color schemes of the weavers. 

Medieval colors were glaring; those 
of the Renaissance were rich and somber. 
Venetian red, Gobelin blue, the golden 
browns and deep yellows of Palermo, 
and the silvery greens of Genoa were 
among the colors chosen by the tapestry- 
makers. It remained for a later and 
French taste to introduce the pale, cold 
colors and the glittering gold that anni-- 
hilated harmony and spoiled the relation 
of walls and furniture. 

Against the low-toned tapestry, wain- 
seoted in Italian walnut, the furniture 
of the day had its true setting. Brought 
in juxtaposition with the garish colors 
of the Baroque period, it lost its real 
character, and became too heavily carved 
for beauty. Perhaps no other style of 
furniture loses so much in being sepa- 
rate from its legitimate surroundings as 
that of the Italian Renaissance. For 
this reason, museum pieces and isolated 
cabinets and chairs in a modern house 
give little hint of their one-time dignity. 
In the Renaissance house the furniture 
was merely a detail in the general 
scheme of furnishing, and as such it 
was nearly perfect. 

Designs of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries maintained the 
high standard set by the early Renais- 
sance furniture-makers. Carving was 
intricate, but was executed in low relief, 
and the various quattrocento and cinque- 
eento motives were kept carefully apart. 
The early seventeenth-century chairs 
illustrated in the October number of THE 
House BEavTIFUL show that at that late 
day the simple trecento ornament was 
skilfully handled, and there are many 
other pieces of similar date that show 
the same restrained treatment. One type 
of furniture had disappeared. The tran- 
sition pieces combining Gothic and Re- 
naissance principles were extinct. No 
two styles were less fitted to go together, 
and no furniture was so painfully ugly 
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as that which united Renaissance orna- 
ment and Gothic construction. Be it 
said in favor of the Italians, that this 
combination was never common except 
in monasteries, where Gothic tradition 
was almost a religion. The chair on 
page 298 of the October number is a 
good example of the grafting of Renais- 
sance details on Gothic framework, using 
good in the sense of typical. 
Upholstered chairs now formed a dis- 
tinct class. In the early sixteenth cen- 
tury the cushioned seat was set in a 
frame of wood, to which was added later 
a cushioned back. Gradually the frame 
of the chair was hidden by the uphol- 
stery of brocade, tapestry, or decorated 
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leather until the arms and supports 
alone were visible. This chair was well 
illustrated at the Expositions of Arts 
and Industries of Lucea, held in 1893, 
when, in addition to many beautiful 
modern articles, there was exhibited a 
rare collection of Renaissance furniture. 
Many pieces were contributed by old 
Italian families and were shown to the 
public for the first time. The exhibition 
was especially rich in carved and uphol- 
stered chairs. The carved chair of 
Italian walnut reproduced on page 60 
was loaned from the collection of the 
Palazzo Mansi of Lucca, as was also the 
fine sixteenth-century cabinet with its 
priceless old porcelains. This cabinet 
originally had a plain door of wood. 
The Renaissance furniture-maker was an 
artist, and he realized that a piece; so 
heavily carved should have a solid door, 
concealing and not displaying the treas- 
ures within. It was a nineteenth-cen- 
tury cabinet-maker who added the glass 
front. 

The chair is worthy of study, as it 
represents a type that has grown to be 
aceepted as characteristic of the Renais- 
sance. Modern furniture-makers have 
copied its narrow back and high seat, 
and have made it a medium for jig-saw 
carving and glued ornament. It was 
only an anteroom chair in the sixteenth 
century, and was not tolerated long by 
the Italians, although it was in high 
favor in England, as evinced by the 
many examples in English museums. 
A strange fatality has given prominence 
to this least desirable of Renaissance 
designs, and emphasizes the fact that in 
furniture the survival is not always of 
the fittest. The dignified arm-chairs 
and the fine, simple, straight-back chairs 
have been overlooked by modern wood- 
workers. The Renaissance table has 
never had justice done to its beautiful 
lines and restrained ornament, although 
the Baroque table of the late seventeenth 
century has been made the theme of 
countless reproductions. When furni- 
ture-makers discarded the solid side 
supports of the Renaissance table they 
sought to hide defective construction 
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EXHIBITION OF LATE RENAISSANCE FURNITURE—LUCOA 
From a photograph here reproduced for the first time 
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with meaningless knobs and points. 
The table, with four separate legs, was 
yet tocome. The old forms with heavy 
‘ standards and long foot-boards were 
passing away. The transitional table 
was not beautiful, although the result 
achieved in another century was well 
worth the struggle. The Baroque table 
is shown in the Lucca picture containing 
the larger upholstered chairs. Fifty 
years separated the tables from the 
chairs, and it was a pity to place them 
side byside. Asa rule, the grouping of 
furniture was admirable at the expo- 
sition. 

Two pieces of furniture that assumed 
an important place in the late seven- 
teenth century were unknown in the 
Renaissance house, and these were the 
bookcase and the writing-desk. Book- 
cases were made exclusively for the great 
libraries of Italy, and writing-desks were 
the property of monks and scribes. In 
the Museum of St. Mark in Florence is 
exhibited the desk used by Savonarola. 
It has not a line of decoration, a scrap 
of carving. The monks ornamented 
their chairs and benches, but their desks 
were as severe as their lives. Savona- 
rola’s desk is beautiful in its straight 
lines and plain surfaces, and aside from 
its connection with the great Dominican, 
has value as a piece of Renaissance 
woodwork. The cerule shown with the 
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desk is interesting. It is sold in replica 
all over Florence as ‘‘Savonarola’s 
chair,’’ the Roman origin being com- 
pletely overshadowed by its association 
with the Florentines. 

The couch as distinguished from the 
bed was a product of the Renaissance. 
It was placed in the bedroom, and like 
many of the coffers, was ornamented 
with intarsia and gesso. Vasari, in writ- 
ing of gesso decoration, says: ‘‘And this 
custom prevailed to such an extent for 
many years that the most distinguished 
masters employed themselves in paint- 
ing and gilding. Nor were they ashamed 
of this occupation. The truth of what 
is here said may be seen at this day in 
the chambers of the magnificent Lorenzo, 
on which were depicted, not by men of 
the common race of painters, but by ex- 
cellent masters, all the jousts given by 
the duke, with other spectacles displayed 
at the period.”’ 

Furniture-making owed not a little of 
its prestige to the patronage of the Medici 
family, and seareely less to the powerful 
Sforza family of Milan, the Gonzaga of 
Mantua, the Farnese of Rome, and the 
Doria and Spinola families of Genoa. 
The great cities of Italy were governed 
by men who vied with each other in 
fostering the arts. These men were not 
all of the nobility, but they wielded a 
power equaled by few princes of the 
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blood. A family that numbered in its 
ranks such figures as Cosimo the Elder, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, Clement VII., 
and Leo X. had little to fear from roy- 
alty. When the glory of this great 
family declined, the arts of Florence 
declined also. And what was true of 
Florence was true of Genoa, of Milan, 
and of Rome. The late seventeenth 
century sounded the death knell of the 
Renaissance. Fine art was dead, for the 
last of the great masters had long since 
passed away. Liberal art, more depend- 
ent on its patrons than fine art, deteri- 
orated with the waning influence of those 
great families which had created stan- 
dards of taste. The work of the stone- 
cutter, the silversmith, and the furni- 
ture-maker lost its vitality, and became 
a weak imitation of former grandeur. 
From a discrimination so delicate as to 
feel the exact relation of ornament to 
form and to service, taste became merely 
a desire for decoration. 
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HOW A WELSBACH MANTLE IS MADE 


The mantle of the Welsbach light is 
an ash consisting mainly of the oxides of 
certain rare metals—lanthanum, yttrium, 
zirconium, etc., which are rendered in- 
candescent by heating to a high tempera- 
ture. A six-cord cotton thread is woven 
on a knitting-machine into a tube of 
knitted fabric of a rather open mesh. 
This web has the grease and dirt thor- 
oughly washed out of it, is dried and cut 
into lengths double that required for a 
single mantle. It is then saturated in a 
solution containing the requisite oxides, 
wrung out, stretched over spools, and 
dried. Next the double-length pieces 
are cut in two, the top of each piece is 
doubled back and sewed with a plati- 
num wire, which draws the top in and 
providgs a means of supporting the man- 


tle, when finished, from the wire holder. 
After stretching the mantle over a form, 
smoothing it down and fastening the 
platinum wire to the wire mantle-holder, 
the mantle is burned out by touching a 
Bunsen burner to the top. The cotton 
burns off slowly, leaving a skeleton 
mantle of metallic oxides, which pre- 
serves the exact shape and detail of every 
cotton fiber. The soft oxides are then 
hardened in a Bunsen flame. A stronger 
mantle is made upon lace-making ma- 
chinery. 


Mantles are much cheaper in France 
since the Welsbach patent ran out last 
September. Those used for public light- 
ing now cost the town council about nine 
cents. 
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TWO-HANDLED PORRINGER, EMBOSSED 


CUP, 


AND CASKET OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


THE COLLECTION OF OLD SILVER 


HE collection of old silver is far 
“easier and mere productive of 
results in England than in 


America. Our forefathers were 
not, as a rule, very wealthy, and the 
silversmith’s art was a crude one with 
us till recently. Most of the specimens 
of antique silver found in America were 
imported. There are, however, enough 
beautiful pieces to repay any enthusi- 
astic collector, and all through New 
England and in the South are to 
be found quaint and interesting pieces. 
In England there are, of course, enor- 
mous quantities of costly and superb 
pieces of the art of the silversmith, and 
the collection and. study of them are 
most alluring to the man or woman with 


a love for form and an interest in the 
past. American collectors cannot be too 
careful when buying specimens, for, as a 
recent writer in the English Country Life 
remarks in discussing the subject, it is 


precisely when any given kind of bric-a- 
brac grows fashionable that the forger 
and the sophisticator are able to walk in 
sweet pastures. And the malefactor 
who works in silver is especially adroit 
and ingenious. He knows, not from 


books, but in practice, nearly all that 
there is to know of the subject, while 
those whom he sets out to dupe usually 
know next to nothing aboutit. Indeed, 
if he had just a trifle more book-know]l- 
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edge he would be, in effect, invincible, a 
magician whose spells could be resisted 
only by the very elect. As it is, he has 
his vulnerable points, and is already 
beginning to find that his little villainies 
are not quite so easy—or so safe—as 
they were. 

Collecting old silver is, of course, a 
much less costly matter than buying old 
masters—where the one is open to the 
comparatively modest purse, the other is 
possible only to the rich man. Its value 
is, of course, very different from that of 
modern silver, just as a real Chippen- 
dale chair will cost more than even the 
best made modern article. But the pru- 
dent buyer rarely fails to get his money’s 
worth and more, since the tendency of 
old silver, with its graceful outlines, its 
sterling workmanship, and its pleasing 
air of sober and respectable antiquity, 
is to sell for more than it cost. The 
first disillusionment of the amateur is 
the discovery that there is practically no 
English plate to be bought of an earlier 
date than the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and very little indeed 
before the Restoration. Fine examples 
exist, no doubt, but they are chiefly in 
the possession of city companies, col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
other corporations. The existing pieces 
of English plate of earlier date than 1498 
are believed to number less than a dozen ; 
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while examples dated prior to the middle 
of the sixteenth century are also exceed- 
ingly scanty. It is not, in fact, until 
Elizabeth’s time that we begin to find 
specimens—sparse enough even then— 
for each successive year. The two- 
handled porringer shown in one of the 
pictures is a somewhat unusually ornate 
specimen, being embossed in high relief, 
with shepherd and sheperdess, dog, goat, 
and cupids. The handles are scrolled 
female forms; the cover (not shown in 
the illustration) is embossed with acan- 
thus leaves and a laurel wreath. This 
porringer, seven and one-half inches 
high and five inches in diameter, was 
made in London in 1668, and is now in 
the cabinet of Sir Samuel Montagu, who 
is the owner of the embossed cup, an 
example of this form of early seven- 
teenth-century work. Its date is 1617, 
and it stands six and one-half inches 
high. The bowl, which is wide at the 
top, narrows into a cylinder, 
and swells out again at the 
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conveying William III. to The Hague in 
1691 in the midst of great dangers. A 
Dutch inscription to this effect is en- 
graved on the lid, together with the 
English royal arms. 

Not only must the collector acquire 
some knowledge of marks and of their 
history, but he must familiarize himself 
with the characteristic design of each 
period, otherwise he may be readily 
deceived even by the elementary and 
clumsy device of placing an early mark 
upon a piece which, to the experienced 
eye, can be seen at once to belong toa 
much later date. The three steeple- 
topped, egg-shaped cups are exceedingly 
characteristic pieces. The set belonged 
formerly to Lord Acton, but is now the 
property of Sir Samuel Montagu, and 
bears the London hall-marks of 1611. 
The eups obtain their name from their 
general contour, and from the wedge- 
shaped adornments so strongly reminis- 





base, and the whole of the 
upper part is embossed with 
‘‘strap-work’’ and leafy ara- 
besques. The small six- 
teenth-century casket, less 
than eight inches long and 
only four inches high, is a 
curious bit of sixteenth- 
century work, conjectured 
to be French. The entire 
casket is sheathed with thin 
silver plate; the binding 
straps are gilt, engraved 
somewhat rudely. The hasp 
of the lock is a lizard, 
formed and chased in a style 
apparently somewhat earlier. 

Another beautiful speci- 
men of old English silver 
is a massive tankard, shown 
in the illustrations. It is 
afoot high. The lid is flat- 
toppei, and the ‘‘thumb- 
piece’’ is a large, finely mod- 
eled lion. It was made in 
England in 1692, and was a 
gift from Queen Mary II. 
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cent of certain London church spires, 
with which they are surmounted. The 
center cup measures nineteen and 

half inches in height; the others are 


eighteen inches. There are many good 
‘steeple cups’’ in the market, but they 
are usually much simpler and more aus 


tere than these specimens. 

The ‘‘steeples’’ are three-sided and 
pierced, surmounted by a ball and spike, 
with three scrolls beneath, and stand on 
three bent female forms bracketed. The 
domed covers are embossed with ‘‘strap- 
work’’ and foliage, and the deep bowls 
are similarly worked. The stems 
baluster-shaped, on raised feet, also em 
bossed, and embellished with three 
scrolled monsters near the bowl. Not 
every collector has the time or the ineli- 
nation to make a minute study of the 
cycles of goldsmiths’ marks, or of the 
variations in design, and when that is 
the case, the safest—and much the cheap- 
est—course is to place one’s self in the 
hands of a dealer who is master of his 
subject, who has a reputation to lose, 
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and who, if his prices are sometimes a 
trifle higher than those of 











less completely accredited 
persons, may be depended 
upon never to offer the ama- 
teur a piece which will not 
bear the strictest scrutiny. 
The seventeenth - century 
porringer and cover and the 
slightly later porringer- 
shaped cup we illustrate are 
characteristic examples. The 
porringer, which is dated 
1684, is simple, but gains in 
elegance from the scrolled 
handles with grotesque 
heads. The handsome cup 
belongs to a class of work 
which is always admired— 
that of the early days of 
Queen Anne. Its date is 
1705, and it once belonged 
to John Holles, duke of New- 
castle, whose arms it bears. 
Both pieces are nowthe prop- 
erty of Mr. F. H. Woodroffe, 
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in England. The porringer 
is six and one-half inches 
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high and five and one-half inches in 
diameter. The cup is a fraction lower. 
The fine example of a gilt muffineer is 
eight inches high, is English work, and 
bears the hall-mark of 1710. 

The ‘‘silver nef’? shows a charming 
example of a class of silver about which 
one could easily write a voluminous 
chapter. These graceful pieces are often 
larger, but rarely more elaborate, than 
is this, and are not infrequently silver- 
gilt. The silver nef—a nef is, of course, 
a ship—was a familiar object upon the 
seventeenth-century dinner-tables, espe- 
cially in Germany and the Netherlands, 
where it was not only ornamental, 
but served a useful purpose. The hull 
was almost invariably hollow, and was 
fashioned to hold either a bottle of wine 
or sweets and spices for dessert. This 
particular piece forms a series of spice- 
boxes. Its length is seventeen inches, 
while its height is only eighteen and 
one-half inches. It is a realistic bit of 
work, with two masts, schooner-rigged, 
in full sail, and double crows’ nests, 
with men within. There are six cannon 
on the deck, a quantity of piled shot, a 
capstan, and many sailors and others in 
contemporary costumes. The hull is 
elaborately chased. Surmounting it is 
a border with bacchanalian subjects, the 
compartments divided by sea-horses with 
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spiral tails, while below we have Venus 
rising from the sea, attended by tritons 
and nymphs. The ship is supported on 
wheels adorned with beautiful filigree 
work. The object of this under-carriage 
was to wheel round the table the bottle 
or the sweetness concealed in the hull. 
This elaborate piece of work, which is 
furnished with rudder and anchor com- 
plete, was made at Augsburg, late in the 
seventeenth century. The nef would 
seem to have been the ancestor of the 
often very artistic brass and silver ‘‘Bur- 
gundy wagons’’ seen on almost every 
aristocratic dinner-table in Belgium. 
They are glorified forms of the wicker 
pannier, in which old wines, which must 
not be shaken, are served in this coun- 
try. Their wheels are often very pret- 
tily chased with floriated designs. 

Given taste and means, and above all 
the sense to submit proposed purchases 
to a competent adviser, there is no ob- 
stacle to the amateur getting together an 
excellent collection. The ‘‘silver-table,’’ 
which is now so often found in drawing- 
rooms, has no doubt suggested the 
hobby to a good many collectors, since 
their number has certainly increased 
very considerably of late years. It is, 
of course, obvious that the feminine 
‘‘silver-table’’ is in a very different 
position from a sideboard of plate. The 
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pretty little oddments which it contains, 
charming and desirable as they may bs 

are curiosities rather than aught els¢ 

and may often be picked up for a mere 
trifle. Still there is no reason why they 
should not be used as a kind of primer, 
from which the beginner may pick up 
useful bits of knowledge. A cynic has 
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said if one cannot be clever one can at 
least be suspicious, and the collector will 
lose nothing by constantly remembering 
to “‘beware of imitations.’’ There is 
much less forgery than there was; but 
the spurious ‘‘old’’ silver of past years 
still crowds the market—and the side- 
boards of the ignorant and incautious. 
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ler to subscribe for all of the magazines which contain 
r proposes, therefore, to print, from time to time, such 
department will not aim to cover the whole field, but 
ssible to most readers. 


It is out of the question for the average 1 
articles on House Beautiful subjects. The « 
extracts as may be interesting and helpful 
to give suggestions and notes from papers ina 









The Kitchen 


The kitchen, the room in which all the 
material sustenance of the household is 
prepared, in which light and ventilation 
and sunshine and cheer are most needed, 
the room in which a large majority of 
the women of the land syend by far the 
greater portion of their waking hours, 
is almost invariably tucked away in the 
darkest and unloveliest corner of 
house, concealed from public notice, as 
if it were a place of mystery. The in- 
terior is commonly in keeping with the 
location. In handsome homes, where 
every comfort and many luxuries exist 
elsewhere, the kitchen is often a harsh, 
forbidding room, most meager in its 
furnishings. 

But the kitchen may be made more 
than convenient, and scientifically 
adapted to lighten labor and expedite 
the work of the cook. The new kitchen 
is a thing of delight to look in upon and 
a privilege to sit in, with careful venti- 
lation carrying away all offensive odors, 
mixing and kneading boards modestly 
retired from the central line of vision, 
the sink either in an adjoining recess or 
covered when not in use; fresh muslin 
curtains at the windows, and oilcloth on 
the floor, and the enameled walls joining 
in some pretty color scheme, either 
china-blue and white, or pale apple 
green, or dull pink or rose, or cool gray 
orcreamcolor. Apboutitare solid chairs 
of polished wood, rocking-chairs, and 


the 


easy-chairs, and a couch where a tired 
worker may drop down for that short 
rest which so refreshes the weary body; 
hanging book-shelves and a reading- 
table, inviting the worker to make the 
most of the minutes when one must wait 
and watch while the oven does something 
toaturn. There is a picture or two on the 
walls, and a big clock marking the min- 
utes and hours. This kitchen is possible 
to almost every woman who is willing 
to forego a little magnificence or ele- 
gance in her parlor furniture for the 
sake of a real comfort and a more truth- 
ful existence. Itis the sort of kitchen 
which, more than any other one influ- 
ence in a house, will tend to preserve the 
unity of the family. The modern steel 
wood-burning or gas range enables one 
to keep one’s kitchen so daintily that no 
one’s sensibilities could be hurt by 
habitually sitting in it. The varied and 
varicolored and dainty enameled and 
poreelain-ware cooking utensils, now 
manufactured in all shades of blue, 
terra-cotta, red, or gray, make it possible 
to dispense entirely with ancient iron 
and tin ware, with all their offensive 
entailment of disgusting labor, and make 
the range equipment as dainty in appear- 
ance as the service on the tea-table.— Art 
and Architecture. 


Furnishing a Small Flat 


A young couple with a small income, 
but refined tastes and training, are 
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struggling with the problem ‘‘how to 
make a home attractive with little 
money’ with such success that the 
‘plain tale’’ of their method may be 
helpful to others. 

The sitting-room was carpeted with 
dark green denim at sixteen cents a 
yard, over which was placed a Japanese 
rug, nine by twelve feet, that cost ten 
dollars. The rug was artistic in design 
and coloring, and having much dull 
green in the ground, harmonized with 
the denim. The furniture was not 
wholly satisfactory, but it was deter- 
mined to make odds and ends serve until 
they could get something really good. 
The husband, who was just out of col- 
lege, had the furniture from his room, 
but it was in the usual condition of the 
college boy’s furniture. The oak Morris 
chair was scratched everywhere, and on 
one arm a name and date were boldly 
eut. He bought a solution intended for 
painters’ use that removed the varnish 
thoroughly, then rubbed the entire sur- 
face with coarse sandpaper, materially 
reducing the depth of the cutting. A 
box of the prepared ‘‘coach-color’’ that 
ean be bought at most of the department 
stores then came into requisition. The 
color selected was malachite-green, and 
when applied to the oak, produced a 
charming effect, which the figured cordu- 
roy cushions with green ground com- 
pleted perfectly. 

A broad, low couch that had been a 
favorite nook in his college room needed 
only a new cover harmonizing with the 
rug to make it ‘‘as good as new.’’ A 
Shaker rocking-chair, that had obviously 
seen better days, emerged from tempo- 
rary seclusion, in a new coat of mahog- 
any stain, to match a handsome mahog- 
any writing-desk belonging to the little 
matron of the establishment, and both 
fell into line with the woodwork of the 
room, which was stained a dull red. A 
large combination bookcase and writing- 
desk of antique oak, and two rattan 
chairs of artistic design, completed the 
furnishings, and a number of articles of 
bric-a-brac that were wedding gifts added 
the adornment necessary for the over- 


mantel. The college room had been 
decorated liberally with good etchings, 
engravings, and photographs, and these 
gave the homelike air that only pictures 
can give. 

The tiny back parlor was to serve as a 
sleeping-room, and as it adjoined the 
sitting-room, harmony had to be con- 
sidered, so it also was carpeted with 
green denim, and the somewhat shabby 
white iron bedstead with brass trimmings 
that had done duty in college was con- 
verted into the ‘‘newest thing in bedroom 
furniture’’ by a coat of malachite-green, 
to which the bright brass knobs added 
the last touch of effectiveness. The 
shaving-stand of antique oak was in 
good condition, but the oak dressing- 
ease showed signs of wear. Again the 
solvent was used to remove the varnish, 
the surface was sandpapered, the mala- 
chite coach-color applied, and an ex- 
tremely handsome piece of furniture, en 
suite with the bed, was the result. 

All this was the work of short even- 
ings during two weeks, and the young 
housekeeper was equally energetic in 
her re-covering of cushions and adapta- 
tion of draperies. In one case she con- 
verted what had been a dainty evening 
gown of white muslin with lace-edged 
ruffles into window curtains for the din- 
ing-room. The original stock of pictures 
was so large that the addition of a few 
photographs of fine paintings, bought at 
‘*bargain sales,’’ sufficed to provide some 
for every room, and the little flat has an 
air of refinement and good taste that 
many far more ambitious establishments 
lack.—New York Tribune. 


Lights for the Statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes 

Mr. C. F. Gray, a local electrician, has 
just completed what is probably the most 
beautiful electrical display ever seen in 
a church in the city. It is the illumina- 
tion of the statue of Our Lady of Lourdes 
at the cathedral. As is well known, 
especially among Catholics, Our Lad 
of Lourdes was an apparition whic 
appeared before the child Bernadette 
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Soubirous, about February, 1858, on a 
rock at Lourdes. Since then Lourdes 
has become famous the world over for a 
fountain, the water of which is said to 
possess most wonderful healing quali- 
ties, and the spring was revealed after 
the child had dug into the sand at her 
feet, at the command of the apparition. 
Two magnificent churches have 
been built near the fountain, which is 
visited by many thousands annually to 
receive the benefit of the water. Many 
miraculous cures are attributed to 
properties of the water. 

The apparition appeared to the child 
on eighteen different occasions. A statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes stands on the 
left side of the altar at the cathedral. 
The statue is of Italian marble. On its 
head is a magnificently designed brass 


since 


the 
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crown studded with tiny incandescent 
bulbs. The roses about the feet of the 
apparition, so the story of Bernardette 
goes, grew out of the rocks in a day, to 
convinee the bishop of Lourdes of the 
truth of the child’s statement. These 
roses on the statue are made of Austrian 
poreelain, while the leaves are of brass, 
and remarkably natural in appearance. 
Inside each rose is a small bulb, the soft 
rays of which contrast most beautifully 
with the brilliant illumination of the 
circle about the head of the statue, upon 
which is inscribed the words: ‘‘I am the 
Immaculate Conception.’’ The lettering 
is of gilt, and lends additional splendor 
to the brilliancy of the lights. 

The display was designed and executed 
by Mr. I. P. Frink, New York.—Balti- 


more American. 
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THE TABLE 


use of doilies on the bare table, an inno- 
vation of the past few years, has much to 
recommend it. 


It saves greatly the labor of 
laundry, and pleases the eye by admit- 


ting to view the beautiful grain of hardwood tables. 
But the carelessness of young children, and even of 
the ordinary housemaid, is apt to mar a highly 
polished surface, while bits of butter, syrup, or gravy 
may make for unrighteousness in the temper of the 


For the scratches there is no thorough 


remedy except the services of the cabinet-maker, but 
much may be done to remove the latter annoyance by the use of a cold, weak 
solution of ivory soap, or a thorough wiping with a bit of soft cheese-cloth moistened 


with gasolene. 


Most furniture polishes have a pungent odor, which renders their 


use disagreeable on a table in active service, though if well rubbed in’after being 


applied, their effect is often excellent 
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THE DOILIES 


Embroidered table-doilies for daily 
use should have their edges buttonholed 
before doing duty. But as the scalloped 
edges show signs of wear, the hanging 
threads must be clipped off with a pair 
of sharp scissors, with which the laun- 
dress should be supplied. For the un- 
happy possessor of fringed cloths and 
napkins there is no hope, though the day 
of her undoing may be somewhat post- 
poned by carefully hemstitching the 
fringes before they are put in use. 
After washing they may be made pre- 
sentable by a careful brushing with a 
fine root or coarse bristle brush, the 
cloth being laid out on the ironing-board 
to facilitate the work. The scissors will 
be again required to trim the edges to 
evenness, and after the process has been 
repeated a pitifully small number of 
times the mind of the laundress will be 
at peace, for there will be no more fringe 
to care for. Hemming the raw edge 
may now restore quiet to the over- 
burdened family. Doilies with hem- 
stitched borders are always satisfactory, 
but the drawn threads weaken their 
wearing qualities. There seems no 
remedy when the hemstitching gives 
way but the insertion of some sort of 
beading, when, of course, the repaired 
doily no longer matches the rest of the 
set. For fine lace the services of a pro- 
fessional lace-mender will be required, 
unless one rejoices in a particularly deft 
housemaid or mends daintily one’s self. 


REPAIRING DAMASK 


The smallest break in table-damask 
should be mended before washing when- 
ever the first ravages appear. There is 
’ no greater waste than that caused by 
neglect of this precaution. A cloth with 
a break of half an inch will sometimes 
be torn its entire length when exposed 
on the clothes-line to a high wind. If 
possibte, buy fine linen thread of differ- 
ent sizes for this purpose, using always 
that most in keeping with the quality of 
the linen to be mended, and use as fine 
a needle as the thread will admit of. 
For large rents, match as nearly as pos- 
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sible the cloth to be mended, both in 
quality and pattern, searching carefully 
the bag of old linen pieces, which should 
always be kept at hand. Baste a piece 
of linen on the wrong side of the torn 
cloth, leaving a good margin on all sides 
of the rent. Baste the ragged edges to 
the under piece and draw them together 
with the utmost care, using no knot in 
the end of the thread, and without 
gathering the stuff in the least. For 
this take a darning or running stitch so 
fine that it can hardly be seen on the 
right side. Weave from side to side as 
regularly as possible until all is neatly 
finished. Trim off all ragged ends, cat- 
stitch the under piece of linen to the 
outer with fine stitches, remove bastings, 
and send to the laundry with an easy 
conscience. Small holes may be darned 
together without the use of the under 
piece. 
STAINS 


Fruit stains should be at once removed 
by placing a bowl under the spot and 
pouring boiling water through the cloth. 
Repeat until quite free from stain, 
emptying the bowl whenever necessary. 
Candle drippings may be absorbed by 
covering them with a piece of blotting 
paper and passing a hot iron over the 
surface. Most wine stains may be 
treated successfully while wet by an 
application of dry salt, though lemon 
juice is sometimes used. To remove 
ink, use milk, if the ink is still wet, but 
if dry, summon all your patience, spread 
the linen out in the direct rays of the 
sun, cover the spots with salt, and satu- 
rate the salt with lemon juice. Repeat 
day after day until you are completely 
worn out, when you may find you have 
failed after all; in which case a weak 
solution of oxalic acid may be tried. 
But here, emphatically, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound ofcure. Oxalic 
acid, aided by the hot sun and repeated 
boilings, will sometimes bleach to a pure 
white pieces which have been embroi- 
dered in colors and made unpresentable 
by fading. Silk embroidery is, how- 
ever, apt to turn an ugly yellow after 
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being much in use. A weak solution of 
lye is a good bleacher, but like most 


bleaching powders, may injure the fiber 
of the goods. 


Mildewed linen should be thoroughly 
dried and brushed off, then wet with a 
soft soap made by dissolving hard soap 


to a paste with hot water, and exposed 
to the sun’s rays. Some mix powdered 


chalk with the soap, some use a butter- 
milk wash, and still others use lemon. 
Care in keeping all linens dry while they 


are waiting for wash-day, especially in 
warm weather, is, however, the soundest 
advice. 


LAUNDERING 


The summer sun is, after all, the best 
of bleaching agents, but linen is apt to 
split and be ruined if allowed to freeze 


in winter. Nor should the boiling pro- 
cess be too long continued in the laundry. 
But little more than scalding is really 
necessary. Indeed, some progressive 
housekeepers recommend its omission, 
and really challenge inspection of their 
linen washed as follows, by a new pro- 
cess: Place the linen in the tub quite 
covered with cold water, in which one 


cake of laundry soap has been dissolved 
with one cup of gasolene. No hot water 
should be used, and there should be no 
fire in the room for fear of accidents. 
Leave the linen in this solution twenty- 
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four hours, no more and no less. 


Wring 
into a tub of clear water, from that to 
another of clear water, and from that to 


a tub of bluing water. Again wring out 
and the process is complete. While the 
beauty of this method may not at first 
appeal to old-fashioned housekeepers, it 
works well in practice, and though call- 
ing somewhat loudly for an improved, 
light-running wringer, saves fuel, wear 
and tear of the fabric, and the knuckles 
of the performer. 

Starch is not generally approved of for 
table-linens. The glossy effect so much 
to be desired should be produced by 
having the cloths very damp and using 
a very hot iron. The ‘‘repassage,’’ as 
the French say, should be continued 
until every particle of the linen is per- 
fectly dry. The question of folding is 
largely one of individual choice, but in 
general, for the display of patterns and 
in agreement with good taste, it should 
be folded as little as possible. 

In purchasing linens it is well to bear 
in mind that even the experts cannot 
distinguish by the texture the country 
from which a piece of goods was im- 
ported. You must take the word of the 
house bought from. Moistening the 
goods slightly helps one to distinguish 
linen from cotton, as cotton at once 
soaks the moisture through to the wrong 
side, while linen does not. 


Books Received 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City: Wal' and Water Gardens, 
Their Making and Planting, by Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll, with over 130 full-page 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $38.75, met. 
The Decoration of Houses, by Edith 
Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr., with 
56 plates. Large 8vo, $2.50, net. 

From Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York City: The Art of Building a Home: 
a Collection of Lectures and Illustra- 
tions, by Barry Parker and Raymond 
Unwin, with 68 full-page illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $3.75, net. 

From Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila- 


delphia: Palestine, the Holy Land: As 
It Was and Is, by John Fulton, D.D., 
LL.D. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth. 

From Clifford & Lawton, New York 
City: Period Decoration, by Chandler 
R.. Clifford, illustrated with many origi- 
nal and fae-simile prints of contem- 
porary and historic interest. 8vo, 
cloth. 

From A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago: 
Rugs, Oriental and Occidental, Antique 
and Modern. A Handbook for Ready 
Reference, by Rosa Belle Holt, with 
many illustrations in colors. Large 
quarto,“buckram, $5.00, net. 
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